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SINGING IN THE RAIN. 


—_—_— 
WRITTER FOR THE SATURDAY EVEEING Post, 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


Where the elm-tree branches 
By the rain are stirred, 
Careless of the shower 
Swings a Dttle bird ;— 
Clouds may frown and darken, 
Drops may fall in vaiz, 
Little cares the warbier 
Binging in the rain! 


Silence, soft, unbroken, 


Reigneth everywhere, 
Save the rain’s low heart-throbs 
Beating on the air,— 
Save the song which, peusing, 
Wins no answering strain,— 
Little cares the wild-bird 
Binging in the rain! 


Not yet are the orchards 

Bich with rosy snow,— 
Nor with dandelions 

Are the fidids a-giow — 
Yet almost, my fancy 

In his song’s soft flow, 
Hears the June leaves whisper, 

And the roses biow ! 


Dimmer fall the shadows, 


Ob, thou hopeful singer 
Whom my faith p seives 
To a dove transfigured, 
Bringing olive leaves, — 
Olive leaves of promise, 
Types of joy vo be— 
How, in doubt and tial, 
/ Learm my heart of thee! 





THE BEQUEST. 


WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
. BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
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¢  MERTINGS AND PARTINGS. 

It was during his second long vacation that 
Philip Coniston first saw the woman, Vesta 
Lancaster—for a woman in character, manner 
and appearance she bad become, though bat a 
few months past sixteen. 

‘‘ Maud is not seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately.’’ 


It happened that Philip was absent, on one 
of his visita to hie mother, when the Dowager 
Lady Egerton arrived at the Hall, and as he 
was retarning thither in the early morning, he 
first met his cousio, walking alone in the park. 
Vests recognized him from a distance, and was 
hurrying to meet him, when she observed the 
slight limp with which he walked. Shocked 
and pained, she paused in the utmost confasion, 
striving in vain to emile her welcome, or to 
utter the glad words which a moment before 
were springing to her lips. Philip slso paused 
before reaching her side, removed his hat in 
ailence, and stood gazing at the beautifal giri 
before him in wonder and bewilderment, as 
though she had attained to her proud height, 
her womanly beauty and dignity by the magical 
growth of a single night. 

Vesta firet regained self-possession. 

“Why Cousin Philip,” she said—‘ are you 
not going to speak to me!— Won't you shake 
hands with me!” 

“Ah, pardon me, Cousin Vesta, if indeed it 
be you,” said Philip, laughing, and giving to his 
cousin a hearty English haud-shake, than which 
there m no heartier, franker greeting—the 
Freach kiss, the Italian embrace mean often 
infinitely lese—“ pardon me, for I wis quite 
struck aback, dezed aud overwhelmed by your 
fall-blown womanhood. I foolishly enough 
looked to eee the rose-bad of—what was it !— 
fourteen '—forgetting ihst it had had tive to 
transfigure iteeif into the perfect rose of—"' 

“The mature age of sixteen years and ten 
months. Bat, Couein Philip, what a flatterer 
you have become—you have grown to be like 
other young Oxford end Uambridge mon," said 
Vesta, disquieted, she scarcely knew why, by 
the gallant tone of ber cousin. 

“There you do me wrong,” he replied—* [ 
spoke carneetly, though rather too lightly, per- 
haps. I really was taken by surprise—I had 
not expected to fied you so much changed. It 
@ marvellous.” 


“ Kod it has never occurred to you that you 
have aleo changed! I am afraid that I cannot 
retare your compliment ia kind, thoagh I 
oan’t in conscience, compare you to & rose, un 
lees it be to the single white. What have you 
been doing to yourscli?t It is evident that you 
have rot taken university-life lightly. Are 
the old classics such serious compeny ?” 

“Do I thea wear a serious aspect, s rucful 
countessnoce, even on this hapoy occasion 7" 

“Not quite so bad as that—perhape pensive 
would be a better word.” 

“Ob, no, anything bat that mild and maiden- 
ly term! You will apostrophise me next in 
this wise— 

Hail, pensive maid, serene and holy '’ 


You have grows severe, my cousin.” 

“No, only saucy—bet I must bave my say 
out—lI see still the old man:y fire in your eye— 
but your cheek is pale, you are most poetically 
thin—whst romantic young ladies would call 
‘ interesting’—but as for me, I would ratber sew 
you as stout and ruddy as—” 

“Oar Consin Harold!” 

* Not quite—there is a just medium; but as 
a young pessant, a shepherd boy,—ae David of 
old, for instance. You know be was of a ‘ ruddy 
countenance,’ ‘ goodly to look upon.’” 

“‘ What is the use?—there is no Goliath for 
me to slay.” 

“TI don’t know about that, Cousin Philip, “I 
am inclined to believe that every young mao 
hes his Goliath, if he bas the sight to perceive 
him, and the courage to go ont to meet him,” re- 
plied Vesta, with quaint seriousness. ‘“ But you 
will say Iam preaching,” she continued. “ Do 
forgive me. I'll promise rot to fiod fault with 
you, if you'll not compliment me, or treat me 
im any strange, new way. I dare ssy we shall 
like our new selves, a8 weil as we liked the old, 
after a while. We have not ‘suffered a soul- 
change,’ after all. I am the same thoughtless 
girl who once incited you to a perilous service 
—you are the same rash boy who—” here she 
paused, reminded of her cousin’s lameness, 
which for the moment, she had torgotten. Sheco- 
lored, and the tears sprang to her eyes, as she ex- 
claimed—* Oh, Cousin Philip, why did you not 
tell me all? It wae kind, yet unkind of you to 
conceal from me the sad consequence of my 
childish freak. I feel it all the more keenly 
now.” 

“Why cousin mine,” said the young oolle- 
gian, gallantly—‘‘ne knight of old was ever 
prouder ef a wound got in his lady’s serviee 
onto I woe same limp. It reminds—” 

" ’ interrupted Vesta, turning upon 

bas edeaty, and convicting him with one look 
of her large, frank, womaniy eyes—“ don’t, 
I entreat, talk to me in that strain—it is not 
true, and [ think it is senseless. You cannot be 
proud of even the slightest personal misfortune 
of that kind.” 

“Well,” seid Philip, laughiog at her carnest- 
ness, “as you pat me on my oath, I confess that 
it is a little awkward, and I cannot be exactly 
proad of it; but have got used to it—reconciled 
to it—it does not trouble me now.” 

“ Ah that is better—I am glad,” said Vesta. 

Bat the simple-hearted young gir! soon fouad 
te ber annoyance and bewilderment, that it 
was vain to think of takirg up again where 
they had dropped them, the old familiar confi. 
dential relations of daily intercourse. In heart, 
she was less changed than Philip, for she had 
loved him with a sentiment and devotion be- 
yond he> years—he was to her simply what he 
had besa from the season of their first acquaint- 
ance—the beet and dearest of friends. A bro 
ther, she who had never known a brither, os- 
teemed him—but in truth, he was something 
mews, even then. Her manner towerd him had 
changed scarcely more than her feeling. It 
was a shade prouder than of old. but the pride 
was chastened by the same playfal frankness, 
the same fearless preference. But Philip's 
pride had grown morbid—his manner had ec 
quired a guarded shynese—a sort of defiant 
deference toward his cousin. She was no 
longer his child-love, no lovger his little liege 
lady—the fairy princess of the boy's first im 
possible romance; but already the woman of 
fortune, of assured position, of social sdvan- 
tages, and doubtlees social prejudices as well 
—of the world, worldly, a patrician, and doubt- 
lees “ with the feelings of ber kiod.”” She was 
beautiful also, at least to his somewhst whim- 
sics! artist-taste, which, wile upholding the 
classic in theory, in reality preferred the less 
regular and more spirited type—beantiful and 
“ noble, certes,” and #0 to be the more jealou- 
ly shunned, the more distantly adored Sy one 
secretly vowed to an art the most unworldiy, 
the most exacting—the divine daughter of Ns- 
ture and poverty. She was fair enough and 
proud enough for a queen of leve and beauty— 
but even to joust under her colors, for her smile, 
be would not enter the lists of rank and fashion. 
Fope and lordlivgs might break dainty lances 
for her, and she might crown the victor at last, 
some knight of high degree. She was still the 
princess of faeries unshorn of her sweet mye- 
tic charm+; but he was no longer the hero 
sworn to her services, on the brave quest of 
her, eager to plunge through a forest of diffi- 
culties and briary obstacles ;—or rather he had 
growa faint hearted and beneld her guarded by 
exceeding fierce dragons of interest and preju- 
dice—bound in a cold enchantment of caste, 
aundissolvable by mortal adjuration or devoir. 

The boy of nineteen, already désillusionné of 
life, and doubie-locking his heart against love! 
It was frightful, and yet almost laughable 





Yet Philip verily thought himeeif noble, when 
he was only selfishly proud; strong, when | 
was most weak; manly, when he was wretch- 
edly morbid. 





Vesta Lancaster did not see all this, wise | 


and cleer-sighted as she was, bevond her years. 
She aid rot understand her cousin's character, 
as it now appeared to could not re 
concile its contradictions, but she believed thet 
all wae sound and fair, chivalric and besutifal 
im his origimal nature. She thought that the 
untimely shadow. of distrust and discontent 
which had erept over his young face was wholly 
from without, and blamed herself for having 
lost the child-like power to charm it away — 
Even Amy Coniston, in her materaal love 
blindness, was not more unobservant of the 
growing faulte of his character, then she; until 
unusual circumstances forced them upon her 
notices. 

Shortly after Vesta’s arrival at the Hail, she 
drove over to Woolham, and made a Jong friend- 
ly oall upon Mrs. Coniston. She retarned de- 
lighted with her viait, aad spoke of it freely at 
dinner, not a little to the annoyance of her aunt 
and grandmamms. 

“ Why, my dear,” exclaimed the latter, “how 
could you do seach ac improper thing a« to go 
alone to make a formal visit?” 

“Why, deer grandmamma, it is all in the fa 
mily, you know,” replied Vesta, as “she smiled 
around right childly,” but her tone had a deci- 
ded meaning in it, which was understood 
more than one at the tabie. as a tecit reproach. 
“ Besides,” she added, “is was not a formal 
visit, at sli—quite the contrary, I assure you.” 

“Well, well, you are an incorrigible child, 
and must have your way, I suppose. One ne 
ver heard of such whimsicai, independent girls 
when Iwas young. They came in with the 
new systems, innovations and insanisies of these 
latter days—with the free philosophies, and lax 
social theories, the isms and ites which distract 
the world.” 

But the dear old dowager had cause, a little 
later, to ft her eyebrows in yet more profound 
surprise and serious displeasure, at an inciden 
which strikingly exhibited the fearless indepen- 
dence and generous impulsiveness of her grand- 
daughter's character. It happened in 
wise: 

The party at the Hall had been invited 
join in a fox-hunt, to come off on a portion 
the classic grouad of Chevy Chase. They 
to set out carly, to meet the other ge 
and fair dames of the hunt. 

Sir Ralpb, pucctaal to » second, headed 
cavalcade, and rode off, aceompanied by his 
Hubert. Harold, who was by no means 
dened by the faint heart which fails to win 
fair lady, bore off Miss Lancaster. To 
lot fell Miss Georgiana. That young lady was 


as usual, late, She lingered so jong ub 
toilet, she descended so leisurely from her 


chamber, that when she reacued the hall-door, 
the rest of the party were “ over the hills 

far away”—with the exception, of course, of 
Philip, her cavalier, who stoud patiently wait- 
ing for her, idly lashing off the fading leaves 
of a certain climbing rose-tree with his riding- 
whip. 

Hoving assisted his cousin into her saddle, 
Philip was giving some directions to the groom, 
before mounting himself, when he observed that 
Mise Georgiana, who was 4 bad, though reck- 
less rider, had already fretted her spirited 
horse till he was becoming unmanageable— 
plunging and sidling up agsinst the turret, in a 
way to endanger the limbs, if not the life, of 
the young lady. To prevent her feet from be- 
ing bruised against the rough stone wall, Philip 
sprang into his saddle and dashed in between 
her and the turret. But Mise Coniston con- 
tinuing awkwardly to pull en the wrong rein a 
moment longer, her horse was crowded against 
her cousin’s, which, becoming restive, reared 
and plunged forward, just as Philip’s foot was 
osught in a little angle of the wall. His ankle, 
the lame one, received a severe wrench, and an 
exclamation of uneontsollabis pain escaped his 
lips. 

vs What is tie matter?” exelaimed Georgiana, 
whose reins were now in tre safe possession of 
the groom. 

“Oh, nothing much,” replied Philip, wincing 
and looking very white; “I have sprained my 
ankle, it seems, audI am afraid I cannot go 
with you. I am very sorry, but will you not 
ride on, with Allen? Ywoa can soon overtake 
the party, at the rate you nde.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, Phil !” exclaumed the young Lady 
Gay, with that sort of chesp cheerness which 
some people make a merit of when others suf 
fer, and for their fault; “‘you are surely not 
going to stay away from the hunt, and be cod- 
dled up, just for a litte sprain! It will be bet- 
ter soon. Come, let us be off!" 

‘No, you mnuet excuse me. I think I am 
qvite disabled for the time, anc the pain is in- 
tolerable.” 

“Well, if you won't go, you muet stay, I 
suppose. Thore is no moving you, I know, 
when you once set down your foot, even if it 
is yoar lame one ; and I dare say you will enjoy 
yourself better at home, under ail the circum- 
stances. So good-morning,” and the amiable 
young lady galloped off, followed by her groom. 

Philip wae helped into the house by a ser- 
vant, and up into his old place of refuge, the 
library. He could go no farther, for the pain 
and faintness caused by his hurt. The kind 
housekeeper came to him at once, and bound 
up the injured foot, spplying some soothing 
liniment. There was neither fracture nor dis- 
location this time—it wat only a sprain, but 
who does not know what acute suffering 4 mere 
spran may cause ene. 

The housekeeper had just left him, and Philip 
was lying on 4 sofa, pale ard exhausted. The 
pain was subsiding, bat there was creeping over 
him a dismal, childish sense of heiplessnces and 
desertion—» bitter, sullen resentment against 
| be knew not who or west—when he beard a 
quick, light, familiar step in the bali withoat— 





the door wae ftung open, and Vesta Lancaster 
appeared, just ae she bed come in from a rapid 
whip in hasd, checks flushed with exercise and 
excitement, and hair tossed about by the wind. 

Philip started up in astonishment at this sud- 
noe iti 

“Why, Cousin Vesta—Mise Lancaster, why 
have you returned se soon?” 

“To stay with you What else should bring 
me back? I heard of your soccident from 
Georgiana, who showed herself a heartless little 
minx in leaving you. Bat tell me, are you much 
hart?’ 

“ Not seriously—only a sprain.” 

“ On, thank Heaven!’ exclaimed Vesta, fer- 
vently. “I was afraid,” she added, with a pain- 
fal blush, “I was horribly afraid when I drew 
out of Georgiana, by close questioning, that it 
was your right ankle, that it might be a fracture 
in the old piace.” 

“Oh, noting half eo bad as that,” replied 
Philip, coloring, in his tura, bat with pleasure. 
“ And now, my dear cousin, that you have seen 
how slight a hurt it is, let me beg of you to 
leave me at once, and return to the hunting 
party. It will not be too late to rejoin taem, 
for doubtless they will wait for you” 

“ Yes, Cousin Philip, it is too late to rejoin 
them—and no, they will not wait forme. I 
told them I was coming back to stay with you 
—cowe what would I withstood their railleries, 
received a pretty sharp volley of ridicule and 
remonstrance, but rode away with all colors 
fiying. 


“ My gallant cavalier insisted, sullenly enough, i i 


I must ssy, on sccompanying me home, aod as 1’ 
could not drive him back, I out-rode him—my 
Biaek Bese bring the better animal, and carrying 
considerably less weight, and I believe he soon 
gave up the chase—at least, I have not seen him 
since I came over the hill. They all hnow me 
too well, I fancy, to wait for me,—+so you see, my 
* poor unfortunate,’ you will have to submit to 
my company, this nigrning, bon gré, mal-gré; I 
will just ran up to my room to doff this riding 
‘toggery,’ ae our worehipful Cousin Harold 
calls it, and will be with you in a trice.” 
Philip smiled, gratefully, proudiy on the 


1} beautiful girl as she bounded from the room, the 


very plumes of her hat nodding a cheery aw-re- 
voir. He wae enchanted—his face assumed as 
by magico the old bright, frank, careless look— 
he forgot his wary, unreasonable pride—his 


,| replaced by a simple home dress of some soft 


texture, and of » hue which was a comfort to 
the eye—a delicate lilac, one of the iset vanish- 
ing gradations of mourning. 

All that glorious autumnal morning she sat, 

contentedly >» nversing with her cousin, reading 
to him, or ministering to his little wants, all 
with the charming freedom and kindliness of 
the heppy old time, which to the venerable 
youth seemed » small ageago. She took down 
Percy's Religues, and read to him, in a voice 
sweeter than singing, the grand old ballad 
of Chevy Chase--and both being poets, in their 
way, agreed that it was better to be present, in 
imagination, st such scenes of fierce sport and 
fierver fight, thaa to join bodily a stupid mo- 
dern hunting party of college youths and coun- 
try gentlemen, rach girls and timid mammas, 
and be in at the death of one poor worn out 
stag, or miserabie Reynard. 
_ “What a pretty, book-mark!” said Vesta, as 
she sat turning over the leaves of the volume. 
“Yours, I suppose, from the motto— Phili- 
pena,’—orthography sacrificed to a pun !” 

“ Oh, yes, a little jest of Georgiana’s. I had 
no idea where I had left that sole token of my 
fair cousin's regard. I should have treasured it 
more carefully.” 

“ Yes, suppose she had found it in this dusty, 
forgotten old book of ballads!” 

“Oh, no danzer—nobody in this house, with 
the exeeption of your fair self and humble ser- 
vant, is at all given to the reading of poetry 
and romaoce. As far as the family are con- 
cerned, two-thirds of-thece bocks might as well 
be the woodea shams with which I have heard, 
a certain ingenious American enriched the 
shelves of his library. When there are no 
guests at the Hall, this room is very little used, 
even for social purposes; my uncle's family 
almost abandou it. The very atmosphere of 
literature seems distasteful to them. Just such 
libraries as theee, I aave alwsys fancied haunt- 
ed by the ghosts of the neglected poets. They 
certainly could not choose a place where they 
would be less likely to be disturbed. Sometimes 
I have ee: in my window-seat, yonder, alone all 
through the gloaming, and till quite into the 
night—and then I have fancied the room peo- 
pied with them. They came in with the wierd 
light of stars or of the young moon. I have 
seemed to hear the solsmn stride of the old 
Greeks and Latine—to hear the stir of their 
vesture. I have seen the white flow of Ho 
mer’s beard, and the tremble of his gropizg 
hands. I have. heard the ruse of Petrarch’s 
laurels, and seen the stately shade of Dante 
walking apart.” 

“ Aod Shakapeare ?” 

“Oh, he always cits in state, in that large 
arm chair, ander, his bust—and at his feet re- 
chines the ous Spenser. They never walk. 
Before that weat window I have sesn Shelley 
stand, ia the clear moonlight, the water drip- 
ping from his hair, but the shadow and stan of 
life al washed trom his spirit aod heaven lit 
up in his melancholy eyes,—and beside him, 
the pale, yearning face of Keats.” 

“ And Byroa’” 


—— = 

“Yes, I have once or twice caught a glimpee 
of bis face. It seems still full of passion aad 
unrest, as though the clouds of mortal strife 
and sorrow had not yet broken sway.” 

“ And Beott, does he ever come?” 

“ No, he was toe intensely buman and social 
to enjoy stalking about o’ nights. You know be 
really never saw Melrose by moonlight He 
would make a most uncomfortable ghost. But 
I have seen Milton, with hie grand pathetic 
face, his great blank eyes from which the sight 
wandered off te the celestial worlds, and never 
returned ;—end sometimes I have fauvied poor 
Chatterton crouched in a dark corne:, afd have 
heard his desolate sobbing.” 

“There now, that will do, Cousin Philip!” 
exclaimed Vesta—‘'I declare you make my 
flesh creep. I shall never dare to enter this 
haunted room again after dark. Sach a formid- 
able troop of ghoste—and such illustrious onse 
too! Nu more ‘an thoa lovest me.’ Ah, cousin 
mine, your imagination ran riot in the men‘al 
isclation of your life here. It was well you got 
T ta” There never watt rigue mare rvesien| 
succeeded. Patience and patience, we Shall 
win at toe last. We must be very suspicious 
the deceptions and elements of time. It take 
a good deal of time to eat or sleep, or to carn 
hundred dollars, and a very little time to en 
tain a hope and an insight which becomes 
light of our life. — Emerson. 

tc An unimaginative individual, on visi 





the astouishment expressed by his companions 





38 now lolling id some secure eatily tan de 
ary, laughing at his baffled pursuers. Bat 
when Pailip was helped up to his chamber, 
wincing st every step, he felt utterly content 
with his day. 

Philip rapid'y recovered from this hurt, and 
in «8 fow days was able to take his usual walke, 
with the aid of  cane—which slight help he 
made haste to diepense with. Daring his con- 
valesconce ‘.# cousin, Georgiana, feit shamed 
into paying him some kindly attentions, which 


acted from s genuine opal of hs at 
according to the spirit of our old friendship, 
and I will not regret it now, though he does 
seem to have taken it in a singularly cool and 
matter-of-course way. Oh, these men! I am 
beginning to find them out already.” 

It wae during this autumn that Vesta first 
saw her motber’s uncle, Hagh Coniston, who 
esme to the Hall, for a brief visist. She was 
ebarmed with the noble old man—recognizing 
by the freemasonry of the soul, all that was 
generous snd chivalric in his character, and 
taking moet hindly to his crotchets and eccen- 
tricities. Schemes and theories that to others 
were palpable absurdities, the vagaries of « 
diseased berevolence, she found based on « 
solid clement, not alone of goodness, but of 
good sense. She listened with unfeigned inte 
rest, even with enthusiarm, to the minutest de- 
tails of his plans for the benefit of his tenantry 
and retaivers, and the edavation of their chil- 
drea. He owned some mines in Yorkshire, and 
was deeply interested in the miners and their 
families. He had found, he said, that the grimy 
depths in which toiled this race of human 
gnomes were but tspes of the spiritual dark- 
ness and degradation in which their neglected 
souls were groping. He visited them fre 
quently—mingled with them freely—not as a 
master, not as a selfappointed missionary of 
the common “unco gude” type, pot as 8 su- 


a2 A Man among men—s friend and fellow, who 
would gladly be a belper. The quarterly ad- 
vent of the gruff bat kindly old nabob, in their 
dismal, underground world, intent on giving 
happinees, ‘aid and comfort,” followed as each 
vint was, with a hearty feast of good beef and 
ale—was better for them, than would have 
been the daily descent of a troop of tractdis- 
tributing angele of the Pardiggle order. He 
had none of the grimness of dissenting piety— 
none of the primness of established-churchism ; 
he had, as they could see, *‘ no religion to speak 
of’—only that kind which spesks for iteelf, in 
the silent eloquence of good works. 

“ A good religion for this life,” I think I hear 
some evangelical reader admit ;—and therefore, 
my friend for all life. This is God’s world, as 
truly as the seventh besven, and what is good 
for cur little time, is gcod for his “eternal 
years.” 

But to return. When he hed gained the 
cot ficence, the hearty, human liking of miners, 
tenanta, and servants, the master beexme 
the teacher, the adviser. He instituted schools 
for their children, and looked carefully after 
their health, comfort and habits. His free 
schools were hardly after the asual style of 
such charities. They were but sapplementary 
homes, mproved, enlivened and enlightened, 
where the children wore 80 happy as to forget 
that they were poor, and where they soon 
ceased to be ignorant. Ne formal reports were 
made out about then—no solemn committees 








the Falls of Niegara, was greatly perplexed a 


perior by nature, or divine grace—but simply & 


— 
— 


pious primitive out, hnee-breeches of cbarity, 
and bine oats of alms. Yet the be: evolence 
of Hagh Coorston wae not bounded by his sere a: 
it resebed in many Racuspested ways to the 
wide outside word—carry ng joy and hope 
to many a desolate hon o—etaying the falling 
brother, 'ifting the fainting sivtar, recovering 
the lost child. 

Some of the ideas for the relief of the 
poor and the reclamatoz of the erring, which 
be advanced a: peculia:ly bis own, Vesta 
recegmzed as the cep-e'al thander of various 

benevol- nt associations :—bdet ehe did 
not smile at his simplicity, or distard bie inno 
cont egotiam, by telling nim that the pr-jects 
he so modestly revealed to ber in hours of lov- 
ing confidence, hed already bece proclaimed to 
the world from Exeter Hall. 

Veata coald pot even ere anything mdiculvus 
in the four-in-haad turn-out of her uncle. She 
admired the spirit, resolutioc and persistecoe 
with whieh he bad carried oat the whimelsal 
prescription of his medic! adviser; and on his 
first play ful inv. tation, trusted herself fearlessly 
to his bold cbherinteoring 

Ia his turn, you may be sue the nabod was 
charmed wit) bis grand-niece. A character so 
childlike yet so womacly, a» poctic yet so 
practical, so spiriced jet so tractabe, so 
proad, yet so tender—he had never before 
known—at lesst, he said, in a tove which 
touched one hke 5 sigh, or like teare—*“ Not 
for many years” She even bade fair to rival 
Amy Coniston ia his favor acd affection Her 


and on one of them exclaiming to him—“ Is ii youth did not seem alien to bis kindly old age. 
dgt & most wonderful fall?" replied, ‘Wonder Her fresh-beartednees, the sight of ber bloom, 


the atmosphere of her bopeful, helpful spirit, 
warmed hie heart and revivified its nob'est en- 
ergies and holiest human sympatiies. He 
knew her better after all, than Philip, because 
he loved her freely, fearlessly and uneelfishly— 
and such love ever brings with it insight the 
most clear and unerring, a divine understand. 
ing—it is the clairvoyance of the beart. As 
love is the native, divine atmosphere of every 
soul born out of the life of God, so He has 
made it impossible for us to see one another 
clearly through any other medium. Coutempt, in- 
difference, distrust, and hatred blur, darken ard 
distort. Love in ite utmost graciousness, only 
fills out the possibilities of the soul, aud ant ci- 
pates by a lew cycles and degrees excelleace 


| and attainment. Idealization is, arter all, only 


prophecy. 

Vesta Lancaster not oaly drove out with her 
uncle, read to him, sung to him, and indulged 
in long téte-e-tétes with him—(golde. bead of 


" very bead of oF Rot @ 


up her easel in the Bbrary, and took his por. 
trait in crayone; and a very creditable work it 
was, “ better than likely.” 

After so propitious « beginning, it was little 
wonder that their frieudship grew aod flourish- 
ed mightily, and that whea Philip Coniston 
made his next visit to Wytham Court, be found 
Miss Lancaster and ber stetely grandmamma 
established there on the fcotiong of familiar 
guoste. 

It wae during this visit thet Philip fret saw 
his cousin'in geaers! society, and saw that whe re- 
ever she moved, she drew men's eyes, and, 
what was better, women’s eyes, after her, in 
admiration and kindly liking. He could not 
do her or others the iajustice to suppose that 
all this homage, spoken and unspokea, was 
given to her merely as the provable heiress of 
Lady Egerton, and the possible inberitor of 
Wytham Court. Vesta was, ia the best sease 
of the term, « brilliant woman. She was mis- 
tress of that social magic called tact, but she 
used it ianocently, generously. Wita admira- 
ble sense and a very pleasent hamor, sbe hed 
piquant power of expression, wnich stirred the 
minds of those about ber, and caused them te 
“bring forth treasures new aod old” Her 
wit had a sparkling saline property, and fresh- 
ened one up like a sea-breesze; while ber fhith 
in humanity, ber aspiring and ardent spirit, so 
free from any taint of sentimentality, or mawk- 
ish romance, touched the worldliest heart with 
onerous, long-forgotten enthusinsme. 

Bat Vesta's success in society did not serve 
to draw Philip to her feet or even to her side, 
but rather increased his unhappy reserve. A 
wilfal, unreasonable spirit of distrust aod self- 
depreciation held entire possession of him— 
widening by imperceptible degrevs the gulf 
which bis own pride hed set between him and 
the love of his gene rou: boyhood. 

Thea, too, there was ever cesar the uapropi- 
tious fary godmother, the sleepless dragonces, 
the grandest ef grandmammas, less gracious 
even than of old, to the half-plebeian, whouly 
penniless dependeat on tne boanty of Sir Ralph 
Coniston. She now either treated him with 
thet species of icy politences which is the thuw- 
nest disguise of insolence the most offensive, 
or che overlooked him altogether, Sometimes 
she seemed tw look clean through him, as though 
he had been transparent, and te have ber vieioa 
filled with the young lord, or the rica commoner 
beyond him. But this is a Bind of secved sight 
by no means peculiar to elderly dowsgers.— 
Fond mammas and charming young ladies are 
often gifted with it . 

On the evening before Philip's retura to Ox- 
ford, however, ber ladyship changed her tectics, 
and in an after 4ixner converestion, graciously 
lowered herself tu his level, and was affable, 
even engaging—all (or a purpose, without doubt. 
and as Pailip well knew, yet strangely caough, 
was caught in the snare. Her theme was Vesta; 
all she had done, sacrifieed, endured for that 
child could not be told, or if told, would hordly 
be believed. 

“Doubtless your ladyship will receive your 
reward,” said Philip. 











eunnot say that I am aware of any arrengemert 
eeperially r ter” 

“Not Then pereaps I may ac well inform 
you, as you will neturally feel some little inte- 
rest Io the matter: bat remem>er, it is = family 
accset. Years ag® 8 p'an was formed between 
my son, Lord Edaard Loncester, aad Sir Ralph 
Coniston to apite our house. yet again. in tee 
persons of Vesta and her Cousia Harold. You 
know that ome. arrapgementa are common in 
old areeratic fapilies. It saves a world of 
trouble. Cradle-betrothels are among the good 
old custoae which should be preserved ” 

Avda if T may be allowed the question, does 
Muss Lancsster copsent to thie ‘little family 
arrangement!’ ” eaid Philip, with a bitter emile 
bat w.th a tremble ian hie voice which all the 
fierce struggles of his pride could not control 

* Why, yes,—se may say she docs, for she 
dora pot mrject, and silence, eepecially with a 
young lady, is often convent of the most uve- 
quivocal kind. I apprebeod no eerious difficulty 
with her, for after al! her whims aad oddities, 
she ie a girl of sence ie Vests, and under all 
her aod art, reforms sod such staff, has 
her share of worldly wedom. I do not think 
that sbe will refuse w marry ber cousin, when 
the proper time shsli arrive—unless, indeed, 
she can do better for bereelf—and she might 
look higber in point of rank, I confees—but in 
these days of mushroom nobility, a solid old 
Barooetcy is not to be despised.”’ 

“On, Vesta! Vests!" exclaimed Philip to 
himeelf— you are then like sll the rest! Well, 


I wish yoo joy of yourlord! My God! to what | 


depths of dupheity aod abj-ctoess the noblest 
wom-n will sink themselves for gold and a 
title!” 

And so the abeurd bey went on, feeding his 
jealoos greed with the dainty “ white-bait” of 
the Dowsger's fibe and bie own injurious doubts 
and accusations. 

After a few mements of forced and exceed- 
ingly disjointed conversation, Philip rose and 
took s formal leave of Lady Egerton. Tne 
Dowager extended ber band to him—e white, 
cold, ekimey heod, apparently only kept alive 
by the werm glow of the jewels with which it 
was loade]—and her swall, gray eyes glittered 
upon hie troubled face with a keen, searching, 
mercilees look. He fel: it cut down into his 
heart, ike a surgeon’s knife, aod lay bare ite 
fooliech boyish recret Even in that instant’s 
time, the searching look gave place to a gleam 
of exultation ani with itin » fissh of reason 
come to Philip toe thought that Vesta may not 
have objected to a certain “family srrange- 
meat,” simply because she had not yet been in- 
formed of it. But this was too comfortabie a 
hope for bim to entertsin in the savage mood 
he was then in—be huddled it out of his mind 
ae soon as possible, sod with hie “ face set as 
a fliat,” watked across the drawing-room to 
where bie courin sat, Sne was at the piano— 
not playirg, bat merrily talking to her fond old 
uncle, aod every now and then, lightly running 
her hand qver the Keys, the brilliant notes of 
the Erard sometimes leaping fountain-like in 
the psuses of eagle —omeane coming in as 
the echo of amp laugh, & responsive gush 
and gurgle of melody, rippling off into silence. 

She turned her head toward Philip as he 
approached, slowly and half unconsciously, and 
though she said , there was a lambent 
light of weleome in her eyes, which ought to 
have cheered his heart and brightened his face 
—but it did not 

“I have come to say good-night, Miss Lan- 
caster,” he said, abruptly, but in a formal, 
strange voice—‘ Good-night, and good-bye, for 
I leave for Oxford in the morning carly, and 
sball not have the pleacure of seeing you 
again.” 

Vests wae astonished, vexed and wounded 
by the cold, proud tone of her cousin—she was 
about to remonstrate with hm, but her own 
pride restrained ber, and she merely extended 
her band, with a quiet “Good-bye !” 

Philip held the band for a moment, longing to 
raise it to bie lipe, for a pledge of allegiance, or a 
seal of renunciation, he scarcely knew which— 
but dropped it without any such imprudent de- 
monstration, and seizing the hand of his uncle, 
preseed it warmly. 

‘‘Good-night, my dear boy, but not good-bye, 
~~fer I sha!l see youin the morning. I am an 
early bird, you knew.” 

The hind old man was true to his word. He 
teok an early breskfact with Philip, and accom 
panied him to bis carriage, warmly shaking him 
by the hand all the way. 

“Taw glad that this ie your last term,” he 
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single number. 


States postage. 


without exception. 


something adapted to their peeu'iar liking. 


tained at the offices, er of any energetic N ewsdealer. 


a clean cop of. 


rates, see head of advertising eolumas. 


aN) the Contents of THE POST are set up 


The eubseription price of THE POST is $® a year 
én advance—served in the city by Carriers—or 4 cents a 


Perseas residing in BRITISHNORTH AMERICA 
must remit TWIENTY-FIVE CENTS in additics te 
the subscription price, as we have to prepay the United 


THE POST is believed te have a larger country sub- 
seriptien than any other Literary Weekly in the Union 


THB POST, it will be noticed, has something fer 
every taste—the yeung and the eid, the ladies aad gen- 
tlemen of the family may all find in its ample pages 


Back numbers of THE POST ean generally be ob- 


RBJECTBD COMMUNICATIONS.—We ecaanet 
undertake to return rejeeted eommunieations. If the 
article is worth preserving, it 1s generally werth making 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST isan admira- 
ble medium for advertisements, ewing te its greet ereu- 
lation, and the fact that only a limited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and 
ether matters ef general interest are preferred. Fer 


im «ne degree the @ al 

is not a Fair, properly coaducted, proaotive of 
muco kind feeling, of much pleasant converse 
and mterenurse! Ie it not caleulated te break 
down the partition walle between different 


grees, and thus makes ali feel more like “ sie- 
tere” and “brothers” indeed ' 

Again, the members of our various religious 
sects, are prevented by their principles aad 
their scruples from eutering into many of the 
amusements of the world szound them. Now, 
without suitable relaxation, life ie too apt to 
gTow monotorous and weserisome. If we lay 
down our mental burdens occasionally, they 
seem lighter when we again resume them—for 
the saddie« that is pever removed, must, sooner 
or later, begin to gall. In view of these facts, 
we should not like to utter anything calculated 
still further to abridge the pleasures of the 
members—eepecially the youthful onee—of our 
various religious denominations. While not 
finding for ourselves any particular amusement 
o* enjoyment in Faire of any kind, we remem- 
ber that it ie “a wide, wide world”—and the 
older we grow, the more tolerant we think we 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Madeline.”’ 
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CHURCH FAIRE. 


following extract :— 


on @ recent editorial in your paper. 


teries and every other 


error. 


tend and boy. 


its reel value. 


Respectfully declined :—‘‘ To H—— ;”’ ‘‘ Some- 
thing Funny about Societies;’’ ‘My Home;"’ 


ean forbid when they turn aside occasionally 
ee into bowers of solace and refreshment for a 


We have received a commuvication from Mr. 
B. B. P., of Lincoln, IIL, relative to the Fairs 
held by the churches, from which we make the 


Getting somewhat old. and claiming the privi- 
lege of an old man, I will offer a few Ko 
o 
number of the Post for April 24th, appeare a 
sensible and well written article ou Lotte- 
ry Bwindles, wits an earnest sppeal to the 
clergy to raise their united voices against lot- 
species of gambling. 
Now, it sppears to me that such a rebuke 
would come with an ill grace from the popular 
clergy of our country; when they are uaiting 
with their members in holding religious fairs 
in. And what are these 


We agree with our correspondent that thioge 
often are done at the fairs held to collect mo- 
ney for churches, that are much to be regret- 
ted. Those whe make a profession of religion 
should not only avoid that which is evil in iteelf, 
but aleo even “the appearance of evil.” Lot- 
teries, raffles, and everything else, however tri- 
fling, into which the idea of gambling enters, 
are inconsistent, as it seeme to us, with « high 
religious profeesion—and fur charches snd mi- 
nisters to give them their countenance, in even 
the smallest degree, seme to us no insignificant 


In relation to the sale o: articles at high 
prices at Fairs, we do not see that it justly oan 
be objected to, so long as no moral or religious 
compulsion is exerted to compel people to at- 
The design of a Foie i« to raise 
money—and those who purchase are often 
pleased to give to the object contemplated, by | * 
paying a higher price for what they buy than 
If a man choose to give « dol- 
lar for a toy that he knows be could purchase 
elsewhere for one-fourth the amount, because 


become of all that i« not positively evil and 
hurtful. The way is hard te many—and though 
really short, it seems long to the weary. Who 


moment’s respite, especially when he perceives 
that as they emerge therefrom, they take up 
anew their burdens with a fresber spirit and a 
more vigorous step? 





THE POSITION OF FRANCE. 


That the position of Frange is a cause of 
considerable uneasiness in Europe, is con- 
fessed on all sides. Louie Napoleon seems to 
be bent upon creating a navy equal to that of 
England, notwithstanding that his treasury 
yearly shows an increasing deficit, and the agri- 
cultural and business prosperity of France is 
not such as to warrant the laying of any fresh 
burdens upon it. Tne Moniteur, his efficial 
organ, said recently in ite non-official columns : 





“There are certain pereons, who, in order to 
meintain uneasiness in the public mind, daily 
invent falee news. Thus the Parisian corree- 
pondence of the Independence Sen partons 
thet great meritime armaments are being made 
in France. This is compitely untrue. There 
has been vo chang made in the Budget prepa- 
red for the year 1858 and 1859.” 

Bat the Lendon Times quotes from the Mo- 
niteur iteclf a statement that there is ao in- 
ereese in the Navy Budget for 1859, over that 
for 1858, of more than five and a-haif millions of 
dollars. Now, inasmuch asa bankrupt trea- 
sury ie generally the rock upon which the go- 
vernments of France split, it ie not likely thet 
Louis Napoleon is increasing his military, and 
especially his naval, expenses without an ob- 
ject. And yet, ae we have said, we cannot con- 
ceive that he is preparing for an invasion, at 
some propitious moment, of England, without 
the English themselves being fully aware of it. 
The instant any Earopean power begins to in- 
crease its fleets and armies, its neighbors natu- 
rally take the alarm—end often demand the 
object of such increase. And therefore it is 
not very likely that the Eaglish stateemen would 
be caught napping in « matter of such immense 
importssce to them. We think the results 
will prove that the French Emperor is looking 
in some other direction—after something that 
would pay better both in gold and glory. Of 
course, if he could succeed in capturing Lon- 
don—the Bank of England inglueive—it would 
be a magnificent “speculation.” Why, the ran- 
som of London—it might be put at something 
fabulous. Bat the probsble end of such an at- 
tempt weuld be a disastrous repulse, a rising 
of the revolutionary elemente of France, and 
another Napoleon ou another rock of St. He- 
lena. Still, “ nothing ventured nothing gained,” 
may be again his motto, as the dice so often have 
turred up iu his faver. As to his own declara- 
tions—if he has made euch—that he baa no de- 
sigos against England, of ceuree they would 
not be worth any more than hie oath to cup- 
port that Constitution which he se unscrupu- 
lously overthrew. Such charactere as he nata- 
rally adopt Talleyrand’s famous motto, that 
words are given us to conceal our thoughts” 
—and sli the infamy of a lie with such men con- 
siets io being found out before their actions 
have unveiled their plans. But as John Bull 
hes held hie own with Talleyrend and Metter- 
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r TusGa: ant The grseshopper visita- 
: i Y tometaing very serious— 
we trust it ie not true that the Middle 
are next to be ravaged by theese locusts. 


Texas “ True Issue” says :— 
. We witnessed a more gloomy prospect 
1 Gonz atthis time The Inet 
crope have been almor! tots! failoree, and 
‘present must necessarily be jittle better, 
unless the grasshoppers depart ~itain « few 
weeks, so that another crop may tb pianted A 
failure this seasen will we!! nigh ruin tee coun- 
. Planters will be compelied to emigrate in 
erder to find fixd and employment for their 
bands. Real estste bas depreciated in price 
more than half—indeod, lands are not eelling at 


members of the same chureh, of different de | ai\. 


While the Geazeles Inquirer gives an idea in 
the following of the numoers of the destroyers : 


One of our farmers lact week caught up- 
wards of one hundred pound» of grasshoppers 
im shout three hours. He weighed one pound 
of the insects, counted them and found it con- 
tained twelve hundred aud sixty, giving him in 
round numbers something hke ove hundred and 
thirty thousand grasshoppers, and yet be could 
not see that they had diminishei in the least. 

Another geotieman has been catching and 
weighing them for tne last week, aod at last ac 
counts, caught something like fear thousand 
pounds out of his gardeu. 


In the old times, when the locusts used to 
Favage a people, it wae geverally considered a 


punishment for their sins. Was that view of 
the matter correct’ 


THe Liquor Law.—In the case of various 
applicatiour at Esto, in thie State, for licenses 
under the liquor law parsed by the last Legis- 
lature, the Court decided that the Legielature 
had not made it obiigatory on them to grant a 
license to every applicant whose papers were 
in due form, without inquiry into the necessity 
of the house for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic It is eaid that the position is based on the 
legal operation of a proviso in the sixth section 
of the new law, and aleo upen the argument 
that by the repeal of a repealing law the third 
section of the Act of 1834 was unexpectedly re- 
vived. It is generally considered at Eseton a 
capital joke upon the Legislature—they having 
clearly intended to do what it is now said they 
have not done. What is law is always a doubt- 
ful question—and, as the proverb says, ‘‘ Doubt- 
fal things are very uncertain.” 





THE ACADEMY OF Fine ARTS.—We trust 
our readers will bear in mind the anoual exhi- 
bition of new paintings, now open. A morn- 
ing or afternoon can be very pleasantly spent 
at the Academy—though the better plan is to 
purchase a season ticket, and not attempt to 
do too much sightseeing at once. Amorg 
other pictures worthy of notics, are several by 
George C. Lambdin, a young artist whose paint- 
ings have attracted much attention at the re 
cent exhibitions. ‘“ Reverie,” and the “ Child 
Knitting,” have decided merit. 


New Publications. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Last Days OF 
SHELLEY AND Byron, by E. J. TRELAWNEY, 
(Tickoor & Fields, Boston, T. B. Peterson, 
Philada.,) is the title of a book alresdy intro- 
daced to our readers by ample extracts. Its 
interest—which is undeniably great—is owing 
mainly to ite subject. What reminiscence of 
Shelley and Byron could fail to be interesting? 
The reminiscence in this caze, however, must be 
considered wholly valnelees as fact, save where 
corroborated by the eviderce of others. Con- 
ceit, braggadocio, and malice are so evident 
throughout the volume, particularly ia ite men- 
tion of Byron, that no one can rise from ite 
pecusal without a feeling of contewpt for the 
author. Mr. Trelawney would have himeelf the 
central figure, and Shelley and Byron must 
walk diminished around the Jee of their mighty 
gusrdiao = Guide, philoe»pher, sad friend to 
both the poets, any one would think Mr. Tre- 
lawney really was, did any one trust this re- 
cord of Mr. Trelawney's meditations and msan- 
derings, virtues aud services, iu which Shel- 
ley acd Byron appear «+ accessory and illus- 
trative figures. Bat it is in relation to Byron 
alone, that the record is especisily odicur. 
Ite most prominent characteristic is the per- 
tinacity with which Byron’s faults are detailed 
—no excellence being mentioned except to 
deepen some bad trait by contrast. Now 
judgivg by Mr. Trelawacy’s exhibition of him- 
self in thie volume, we ehould easy that he 
was just the person & provoke Byron's resent- 
ment by his arrogance and impudence, and we 
have not the slightest doubt that it is io petty 
revenge for pset elights and snubbings that the 
poor fool now defames the poet's memory. 
Defamation it certainly ie, and quite ss cer- 
tainly is Treiawney not only a tattling «py, but 


bring »bim a glass of water. 
revelation : 


Then comes the 


“On his leaving the room, te eonfirm or re- 
move wy doubts as to the canse of his lame 
ness, 1] uncovered the Pilvrim's feet, and was 
a awered—the great myet-ry wae solved. Both 
his feet were clubbed, and bi- lege withered to 
the knee—the form spd features of an 
with the feet and legs of a sylvan estyr.” 


“Tae great mystery wae solved.” I¢ is un- 
necessary, of course, to waste a single word on 
the mean action which Mr. Trelawney so com- 
placeatly boasta—but the reader who has thus 
far attended bim in bie narration, here wooders 
why the great mystery hid pever been solved 
before! Mr. Trelawney goes on to tell us how 
sedulovely Lord Byron concealed his malforma- 
tion with wide trowsera and padded boots, but 
then Mr. Trelawney hed swam with Lord By- 
Ton freyuently—he brage largely and loudly of 
his swimming matehes with bim—and the 
questieu thar naturally oceure to the reader is 
—Do swimmers swim with wice trowsers and 
padded boots’ Mr. Trelawney cannot answer 
affirmatively, becanes on page 134, he teile of 
swimming with Byron on the Tuscan coast, 
aod saye—" he (Byron) stripped, snd went into 
the water, and so did I and my companion — 
Before we gota mi'+ out, Byron was sick,” 
etc. Byron being ‘stripped,’ why did not 
Mr. Treiawney see his clubbad feet then? Why 
wae not the great inystery solved then? On 
another occasion, K-rou and he swam three 
miles t ine yacht Bolivar and back. At this 
time Byron and he were swimming together 
for hours every day Where were Mr. Tre- 
lawney's eyes? Ai Cephalonia, they bathed to- 
gether every afternoon. No word from Mr. 
Trelawney about clubbed faet—no attempt 
made ny Mr Trelawney to soive the great mys- 
tery! A single downward glance on any of 
these occasions would have shown him sll—but 
no—he refrained. Could the folly of lying any 
farther go? Was ever a falsehood more flim- 
sy’ Faletaff’s tsle of the men in buckram 
was not groseer in its demand on the credulity. 
We pity Trelawney wher Byron lays hands on 
him ou the other eide of Styx! Meanwhile his 
clubbed feet story will show the reader how 
much dependence may be placed on anything 
he says. 

The pieasantest part of the book is that re- 
lating to Shelley. But even here, Mr. Tre- 
lawney, who never loses an opportunity to dis- 
gust his readers, wakes us sick with a loath- 
some account of the funeral obsequies of the 
poet. While Shelley's body was consuming on 
the pyre—our readers will remember that it 
was burned—Byron and Leigh Hunt, like men 
of decent sensibility, kept in the background, 
but Trelawney, like a coarse ghoul, must satis- 
fy his ghastly curiosity with gloating on the 
corpse, and horrifies the neart of the reader 
wita the hideous details of the cremation. 
Apert from thie, what he says of Shelley is in- 
teresting, and being in agreement with what 
we hear from other sources, may therefore be 
trusted. It is another confirmation of the 


matchless nobleness of Shelley's character, that | 


even this brazen fool softens int» reepect when 
he speaks of him. Great indeed must have 
been that recorded gentleness and bumility 
which could leave unroused the insec: spite of 
a Trelawney. The feeling of Browning’s “Me 


morabilia” is the feeling one has for Trelawney 
in this relation. 


‘* And did you then see Shelley plain? 
And did he really speak to you? 

And did you speak to him again ?— 
How strange it seems and new ! 


« But you were living before then— 
And you are living after : 

And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter ? 


‘T know a moor with a name of its own, 
And a place in the world, no doubt— 
Yet a single hand’s-breadth shines alone 
Midst the blank miles round about. 


‘«« For there I picked up on the heather— 
And there [ put within my breast— 

A moulted feather—an eagle’s feather— 
Well, I forget the rest.’’ 


Mr. Trelawney has just thie claim to consi- 
deration. The readers may pick up from him 
the eagle’s feathers of one redeeming fact by 
which alone he is worthy to be remembered— 
his episode of intimacy with Shelley. Take 
away this, and be is nothing but the burly, 
beef-eating, praggivg blockhead who wrote pal- 
pable lies about Byron, and foolishly printed 
them 





DiscouRSES ON PROPHECY. By JouN G. 
WILson, Minister of the Gospel. Philadelphia, 
1857. We have read this volume of 336 pages, 
with a great deal of interest. Mr. Wilson is 
an able exponent of a certain school of Mille- 
parians, who hare examined with much mode 
ration and diecreetaess, those promises and 


to God. a is resvened, that ihe object of 
present pree-ding dispensatious of graen ia 
the redemption of ali true olevere WC 
from sin, and their preparation. by for. 


condition of peculiar , dignity and 
neee which wil be —_ thems the 
proeching when Corist 
will come personally, raise of the mi as sre 
dead in im 


mortal, 


dition, and constitute them ail Kings and Prieete 
in Hie kingdom which He will eetablieh under 
the whole heaven:—that the domivioo of tee 
pan he pl aes Pde = and all he 
mankind, through different phases 

hingdom—all the dead being restored to hfe 
again—shall be subject t their at, 
under which they will be punished for their 
sins, and finally subdued and rece nciled to God; 
gh Koy Ce A 
and every esus 
Chriet ix Lord to the glory of God the Fa ter. 

The fullowing is a conde: sei statement of tre 
lesdiog characters of the view taken by tre 
author of the plan of Redemption: 

1. The Scriptur’s reveal toe acheme of God's 
moral government over the world 

2. Adam wae a represectative man. His 
obedience under trial would have s:cured to 
him the Dominion of the world, and the life of 
ail bis race. And his obedient posterity « ould 
have been glorified with him, and the disobe- 
dient, excludei from that glory, wou'd cave 
been subj-cted to their government. The die- 
obedience of Adam occasioned his deposit-on 
from the hesdetip of the world, and invo'ved 
himeelf and all bie race in the peoalty of 
desth 

3. Jeaue Christ is the second representative 
mao, through whom, according to the provi- 
sions of grace, the original design will be re- 
stored and rulfilled in the justification acd 
exaltation of all believers, who at the Firet 
reeurrection will be msde kings and priests » ith 
him ; and in the condemnation tubjection 
of all the rest of mankind, who being re 
etored to life again shall be under their govern- 
Inent. 

4. Prior to Chriet’s first adveot in the flesh, 
6 fair trial wae given to msn, to demonecrite 
whether it were practicable to qualify a nation 
in natural flesh, for the dominion of tee world. 
The result of which shows that the gover» ment 
of the world cannot be intrasted to any nation 
or people in natural ficsd. 

5. saiote, embracing ali believers in 
Christ from the falicf man to Chrisi’s second 
advent, by the first resurrection and transla- 
tion, shall be glorified with Christ at Hie cow- 
ing, that they may reign with Hiw. 

6. The second advent of Christ will be che- 
racterized by two stages; first, from the Ho- 
lieet of all, where He now is, to the air; and, 
second, from the air to the earth; between 
which stages a tris! of the nations wil! teke 
place, having respect to their subjection to the 
kingdom of Ierael under the coming Messiah. 

7. At the second stage, Christ will jndge and 
subdue the nations; introduce the Muleasium, 
and reign ae the Messiah on David's throve. 
After the Millenrum a rebelhon will ensue, end- 
ing in fiery consumption of the rebeliiour, and 
princely rewards for the faithful Miilecians. 

8. Then the unbelieviog of ali precediug die- 
pensations will be raised from death, and 
punished for their sins, uotil they su dmit to His 
government beoome reconciled to God. 

9. The Ssiwte will, in their condition of glory 
and bless-doess, have an everlasting reward ; 
and the unbelieving, ia their concition of sub- 
jection aad dishonor, will have an everlasting 
punmshment; though they will he made obedi- 
ent subjects of the Kingdom, and ae hapoy as 
euch s cefdition will a'low. 

10. When all ehall thus be subjected and re- 
conciled, accordicg to the eternal p of 
God, the Son Rimeelf, having “comp the 
work of Mediation, having manifested the 
Father to all inteliigences, will no longer need 
to appear as God the Father, but will be 
as “ to the Fatzer,” and “‘ be 
aliin ail.” 


The price «* the “ Discourses.” bound in 
cloth, is one dollar, Address the author, 242 
Hanover street, Kensington, Philadelphia, who, 
on receipt of the price, in current money or 
postage stamps, will send the book by mail or 
otherwise, postage or freight pre-paid. 


Our LiTTLe Ones IN Heaven (Gould & 
Lincoln, Boston,) is a collection of prose and 
veree relsting to the death of young children. 
Huen MILLer’s OLD RED SasDsTORE, 
(Gould & Lincoln, Boston,) his first geologi- 
eal work, and too well known to need any re- 
commendation, is here presented in a new and 
enlarged edition. 

Ciprina, by G W. M. REYNOLDs, THE 
Tron Cross, by Cops, CHARLES RANSFORD, 
by CapT. CHAMIER, and ROBERT OAKLANDS, 
by Leicn Rircmte, (T. B. Peterson,) are 
cheap blood-and-thander and milk-and-water 
novels. 








THE GRASSHOPPERS.—The vast swarme of 
grassho which have been devastating the 
prairies of Texas, steered a north east course 
upon their departure thence, and as they rose 
to & great height from the ground, as though for 
& long journey, it ie a melancholy conciurion 
that they are coming up this way. Myriads of 
them are now eating up vegetation ia Obio. It 
ir, therefore, no very violent supposition that 
Pennsy!vanis, with a rather milder climate than 
lowa, is not unlikely to be visited by them. 
These insects are not like the QTAss- 
hopper, which are every summer fund in our 
and roads, but are oe size of a 
ite. 


bodies, change such of them wet en be. 
slhive and remain on the earth to the same com © 


F 


Aa 
" 


the profits go to build 2 new church, what 
wrong is done any one by the transaction? We 
wish our correspondent would reconsider his 
judgment in this matter, in all fairaces, and 
wittout prejudice. It does seem to us that he 
is a little captious in this respect. Human na- 
ture is a rather complex and somewhat curious 
affair. Mon and women are but ‘ children of a 
larger growth.” They must often be allured 


nich, it is not likely that he will be gulled by 
reposing too much confidesce in the profession 
of Louie Napoleon. , 


prophecies of the Scripture, upon which Mil- 
lerism founded its haety and unwise predic- 
tieos Unhke thos who give the texts in ques. great 
tion an exclusively spiritual interpretation, the 
Millenarians hold, that as one class of prophe- 
cies were fulfil by the firet coming of the 
Saviour in the flesh, so another class will be 
fulfilled in a similar manner, by the secood 


a malicious detractor, abusing Byron's kind 
confideuce in his feeling a# a friend and his 
honor as a gentlewan. What Byron was, we 
all to a certain exteut, know. Hitherto, in 
whatever prominence hie vices, follies, and 
errote may have appeared, they have “ etuck 
fi.ry off” on the foil of a nature sacred to sad 
respect by much that was generous and noble. 


said—“ come directly here from Oxford, when 
all ie over. Ill have your mother here to meet 
you—to congratulate, or console, as the case 
may be. God bless you !” 

As the carriegs rolled away from the door, 
Philip involuutsrily looked back, and up to a 
certain window—end caught a glimpse of a 
parted curtain, and of a pale, sad face, which 





OUTRAGES BY BRITISH STEAMERS.—Vari- 
ous American vessels report having been fired 
into by steamship: belonging to the British 
Navy, on or near the coast of Cubs. The ac- 
counte—ualese exaggerated or distorted—would 


was inetyntly withdrawn. It was a vision 
which a ternately tortared and comforted him 
throughout bis journey, and for many an hour 
after. (TO BE CONTIXUED ) 





Turns is May in books forever, 


and amused into what is strictly for their own 
good. Why, if we can reise five hundred dol- 
lars easily tarough the excitement and variety 
of a Fair—snd could hardly raise the money at 
all in any other way—and it is for the good of the 
community that the amount should be raised— 
why not get up the Fair? Grant thet it would 
be better if those having the means would 
calmly and eoberly step forward and raise the 
needed sum by subdscription—grant that there 


of a foreigner. 


It is so clearly the 


show a serious want of sense and manners on 
the part of the British officere. But it is al- 
ways well to hear both sides of a story before 
msking up an opinion—even if one side be that 
Our Government doubtless has, 
ere this, taken measures to bring this matter 
before the Engiish officials. 
interest of Great Britain not to injure or in- 
sult the United States, and the feeling express. 


But according to this carrion-vulture now bat- 
tening on bis fame, we must give up all we 
know of his excelleacies, and conclude that he 
was entirely compounded of odious meapnese 
avd detestable littleness. Byron was “affect- 
ed”—Byron wae “ vain”"—Byron was “ dawd- 
ling’—Byroa was “ lazy”—Byron was “ cyni- 
eal” —Byron was “savage’—Byron was “ un- 
just and ungenerous”—Byron was “ selfish” — 
Byron was a “ shuffier” and an ‘ equivocator” 


comiag of Christ in his spiritual and glorified 
body—that the saints, both those who “ sleep” 
and those who are alive, will be raised and 
“ changed in a moment,” according two a literal 
interpretation of the language of the Apostle 
Paul, as well as of various other Scripturee, 
and that Christ will then descend with his 
saints to the earth, and reign with them as 
“priests and kings’ over the multitudes of 
meo, for the term of a thousand years—when 
the rest of the dead shall bs raised, and shell 


ty F 
ear 





if 


ed of late, has been so uniformly friendly on the 


—Byron was a week and empty “ braggart”— 
part of the British people, that we have little 


is something childlike and trifling in trie holding Byron was a mean “ miser’—Byron “ treated 


of Faire by churches—what do these admianons 


: 


Where she sleeps with nymphs and elves receive the fitting pusishment of their trans- 


: 


in bappy places they call shelves, 
Ané will rise and dress your rooms 
With a drapery thick with blooms. 
Come, ye rains, then, if you will, 
May's at home, and with me still ; 
But come, rather thou, good weather ' 


amount to, when it becomes a simple question 
of held the Fair and raise the money, or bold 


doubt that any naval! officer who is proved guilty 
of objectionable conduct, will be immediately 
reprimanded, and the proper apology given. 





no Pair. and get no money! Really, so loug as 
no false principle like that of gambling be ai- 


women as beings devoid of soul or sense” — 
Byron was “careless of any wronge but his 
own”"—such are the features in the latest por- 
trait of Byron by Trelawney. We do not, per- 


gressions. Mr. Wilson's belief relative to the 
ultimate reconcilement and redemption of these 
latter—though he holds that they always will 
remain in an inferior and subordinate posi- 
tion—and thus, in one sense, be eternally 


aH 
a3 


cE A Sicilian barque which recently arrived 
at this port, is said to have brought among 8 
cargo of oranges and lemons, a few thousands 
of an “improved” species of roaches. These 


haps, fully realize how completely Mr. Trelaw- 
ney is indebted to his fancy for these fscts, nor 
do we fully perceive how small and base s crea- 


lowed to contaminate the obildlike innocence of 
the whole matter, we can see no objection to 
the practice. 


And find us in the fields together. 
—Lagh Hunt. 


punished—is, we believe, his own peculiar 
view, and not that of the school to which he 
belongs. The foliowing brief summary of the 


Sid enibr 


(” Some people were talking with Jerrold 
about a gentleman as celebrated for the inten- 
sity as for the shortness of his friendships. 
“Yes,” said Jerrold, “his friendships are so 
warm that he no sooner takes them up than he 
pute them down again.” 


Ce” A fop is like a cinnamon tree—the bark 


And, further, is there not a possibility that 
human nature, which we have characterized as 
childlike in its action in this respect, is really 
more wise than some of us discreet ones, who 
plume ourselves upon our superiority to such 
nonsense, are willing to admit? The eld pro- 
verb says that “all work and no play makes 





is worth more thanthe body. 





Jack « dull boy.” Is not the love of amuse- 





roaches are said to be from two to three inches 
in length—>of a dark-brown color; and a clase 
of them called “ scurpion-bacts” crunch under 
the boot “like a remarkably tough egg-shell.” 
We consider the officers of our port very re- 
wiss in not ordering tne veerel in queetion into 
quarantine—for surely it hae the vilest kind of 
a“ plague” aboard. 


ture he ie, until we come upon his complacent 
narration of the closing scsne. Byron died at 
Missolongti. Mr. Trelawney entered the room 
where he lay in his coffia. He knew, he tells 
us, that Byron bad left strict orders with his 
valet, Fletcher, that no one was to sex his feet, 
which were carefully wrapped up in the shroud. 
But Mr. Trelawney was as determined as peep- 
ing Tom of Coventry, so be asked Fletcher to 


¢octrines enforced in his volume, will give our 
readere a still clearer idea of their charac- 
ter :— 


The Discourses trest of the work of Re 
demption from its institution in the garden of 
Eden, on the fall of map, through all ite stages, 
til! Christ's triumph shall be complete over His 
foes, and the grand consummation shal) be 





reached in the subjection and reconciliation of al] 





Te on 
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THE SATURDA 
French restlessness may render a different line | ginal, aed susceptible of striking allegories! ex- 
of bvme-policy, is still in the highest degree | planation. Some of the most striking of these 
odioes aed abominable in the eyes of that ally. | are done by persons who have never before at 
« What is to come of it all 1” is the question ,*°™pted to draw, and who go throngh with the 
eahed by every one on this cide of the Channel. (Meet difficult curves and involutions with ae 
A question which is unfortucately, much more | *nisbing rapidity and precision. 
easily asked than answered. Meantime, though | ¢tistence of these curious things among people on the | 
exaggeration of feeling and statements is to be whom I have known intimately for many years, | the Meze, 


T. ‘MAY 23, 1868. 





With thy light and tripping feet, 
And thy garlands fresh and sweet, 

And thy waters al! in tene— 
With thy gift of buds and bells 
For the uplands and the delis. 
With the wild bird and the bee 
On the blossom and the tree, 





_» Bho main topic of interest here throagt the 
past week bas been, ss you will readily believe, 
the trial ard acquittal of Dr. Bernard, accused 
iby the Crown of England ss an accessory to 


_ ie polities) assaszinstioes of January last. The 


bd 


/ @olish vaporing «f the Freach Coleccts, and 


the blunders of Count Walewski, together 
‘with the intolerable preesure of the psesport 
puisance, have put Joba Bull on his wettle; 
and so unwelcome would beve been a verdict 
that should bave rendered Berverd amenab!> to 
-eapital panist ment, that it is tolerably cortsia it 
gould not safety have been executed. Happil. 
the incompletencse and deiccSrveress of the 
evidence produced, left to the jury no other 
-@ourse than an sequittal: and the general frel- 
‘ing sppears to be thet the jury have returved « 
verdict which, however unpalatable to France, 
was strictly in harmony with she priociples 
and requisitions of British law. That Bernard 
was 8 conspirator against the present detestable 
continents] regime is c'esr; but the evidence 
adduced utter!y faila to prove that he was an 
abetter of, or even privy to, the particular 
erime attributed to him. We bave not oniy the 
dying testimony of Orsini, backed by his own 
emphatic astertion, to the fact of his ignorance 
of the plot in question, but many poiote brought 
forward in the couree of the evidence—as, for 
instance, when asked “if he were going to 
Paris?” his replying. “ No, not until the other 
one comes over here”—are regarded as afford- 
tng strong proof that while basy in conspiring 
‘to effect a continental upheaving, he was yet 
innocent of any participation in this particular 
attempt to aesassinete “the other oue.” As 
Britivh law has no cognizance of general con- 
Vietions, opinions, or tendeacies, and British 
jaries never decide upon constructions, impli- 
‘cations, “public notoriety,” avd the other 
species of induction which enter so largely into 
the decisions of French jurisprudence, it is 
clear that no legal proof of guilt being brought 
forward against Bernard, the jury bad nothing 
to do bat to acquit him. 

But though Bervard bas really been let off 
from his dangerons position on a point of law, 
the very general interest created by this trial, 
arose, I need bardly say, from a deepty-rooted 
feeling in the public mind, that this attempt of 
the Government was dictated by a spirit of 
undue concession to the pressure of the French 
Cabinet, ani a belief that if it succeeded, va- 


Bin Boas unwelcome demands would be 


made. Tt can hardly be denied, that the im- 
thensc majority of the nation would have re- 


. . | slaughter of 1 
deprecated even when euployed in the best and believe to be utterly inespable of deceit. I | anil 


cause, and though all ressonable people, on 
bote sides of the Channel will regret that the 
eurreat of circumstances should have called 
forth such a manifestation of opposing feeling 
between two nations, whose good understanding 
is so necessary to the pesce and progress of the 
world, it ie still refreshing to witness the sturdy 
decision with which the Britieh people gathers 
itself up in uncompromising determination lo 
keep sacred the o!d right of hospitality, and to 
show the world bow truly, ucder the overlying 
diplomatic relations which are indispensable to 
social and national existence, the British heart 
preserves ite detestation of the system of 
tyraony still rampant through the greater part 
of Europe, acd of which Louis Napoleon, how- 
ever much he may disapprove it theoretically, 
is still compelled, by the necessities of his po- 
sition, to appear in the eyes of Europe as the 
corner-stove. 

So iovely has the weather been for a week 
past, that “ foggy Albiou” looks as gay and ss 
emiling as her more sunuy neighbors of the 
South. Fires are dispensed with by common 
consent, (though frequ-ntly, nay generally, felt 
to be agreeable through the »v-called summer 
monoths,) flowers are coming ont rapidly, and 
ladies are sporting thin gowos and transparent 
boonete with summer-like impunity. The great- 
er portion of the aristocratic world being still 
absent at country-seats 010 the plea of “ Esster 
holidays,” the “cleaniag” of their town dwell- 
ings is going oa as usual at this season, with a 
vigor that gives a pecuiiar caaracter to the as- 
pec’ of the Belgravian, Tyburnian, and other 
“ grandee” quarters of the town. Through all 
the wiadows you catch sight of servants of 
both sexes, armed with pails, mops, brashes 
and dusters; painters and window-claaners are 
busy on the outside, ladders stick out through 
tthe doors, and brasses, dovr-stepe, and lamp- 
glasecs are undergoing the process of beautifi- 
cation at every turn. Iv another ‘ortoight, the 
country, with ite blossoming loveliness, will 
be abandoned, and the tyrannous splendors of 
the “London Season” will have inaugurated 
their six months’ sway. Just now the only bit 
of fashionable gossip afloat is the report that 
Her Majesty and her newly-married daughter 
are alike engaged in an interesting race whose 
happy conclasioné will be hailed with the roar- 
ing of cannon and other loyal demonstrations 
incident to theee solemn occasions. 

The usual Spring Exhibitions have just open- 
ed; one of these, under the patronage of Lady 


beg to be understood as merely performing the 
office of a chronicler, aad by no means as ex- 
preesing any definite opinion as the “origin” of 
the “ manifestations” in question, s point which, 
considering the talent, position, and antecedents 
of so many among their supporters on the one 
hand, snd the discrepancies, imprubabilities, 
and mapy monstrosities of these quasi-revela- 
tions a the other, may be fairly se: down as 
among the most puzzling features of society at 
the prevent dey. 





Tas or Love —AN OLD Wire ix Searcu 
or HER YOUNG Huspanp.—About six months 
since an elderly lady of property, living in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., woo bought her fashionable | troo 
wares at 4 celebrated dry goods house in Broad- 
way, New York, became enamored of a band- 
some young man who sttends there. After 
many visite she decided to invite the young 
man to her magnificent house in the city of 
She toid him she wanted to ece him 
oa matiers of gravest importance. He blushed, 
and more out of curiosi 
consented to visit ber. 
dazzled at the magnificence of the house to whieh 
he bad been invit-d, and wsa entirely lost in con- 
jecturing for what purpose be hd been brought 

The lady, sfter giving her gue-t some 
vinous refreshments, proceeded to narrate the 
fact of her long observation of his ree 
condact, adding that ebe had inquired of his em- 
ployers and foand him to be a highly moral 
and worthy young man—worthy o 
situstion in society. She confessed that she 
bad become enamored of him, not of course for 
his physical beauty, but for his moral worth, 
and finally wound up by offering him ber hand 
lady was on the shady side 
of five and-forty, while the lover was not 
twenty-two summers old. The latter was in 
love, too, with a handsome young lady in the 
department of the same establish- 
was employed. He finally re- 
fused, notwitastancing 
$30,000 which she could place in his hands. 
After several interviews, the widow gradually 
won the young man to her views, and finally 
he consented to and did marry her. 
marriage she refused to make over her real 
estate to her husband, and this 
About a week ago the “ Benedict 
woald take a trip to the country, to see a few 
friends. His wife consented ; but in a few days, 
he not returning, she concluded her bird 
flown. She started in pursuit of him, and 
learned that the young lady had accompanied 
him in his flight. The old lady arrived in this 
city, and consulted with an experienced detec- 
tive, who put ber, after some inquiries, on the 
track of the guilty pair, who had gone furtaer 
west. The wile sa 
give him full control of all her prope 
will but return alone to his home.—Chicago 


than admiration he 
he young man was 


she is now p 





Rajah escaped with a few attendants, a-d was 
hotly pursued. 

Geners] Roberts carried Kotsh on the 20th, 
with a great slaughter of the rebels, the En- 
glish loes being trifling. 

The 37th regiment, under Col. Milman, had 

compelled to retire from near Assiog- 
, and at last accounts wes shut up at 
Strong detackments had gore to 


The country opposite Benares was much die- 
turbed. The northern provinces were quietly 
disarmed. 

Calpee was filled with rebels, and a great 
panic wae prevailing there. A strong column of 

pe had from Cawppore iato Oade, to at- 
tack one gag 

The marriage of the King of Portagal to the 
Princess Stephane, of Hobenzollern wae cele 
brated by proxy at Berlin, ou tee 29th 

Tere Paris Moniteur publishes a decree or- 
dering forty-two thousand additional soldiers 
into active service. The Bourse became heavy 
in consequence. 

It ~ from an advertisement for the esle 
of the M>sdame Rachels mansion, in the 
Rue Trudo., posted on all the walls of Paris, 
on the 24th, that Coant Walewshi, the Minister 
for Foreign Affaire, has, in the forms admitted 
by French law, acknowledged himself to be the 
father of one of ber children, who, with his Ex- 
cellency’s sanction, bears the name of Alexan- 
der Antoine Walewski. 

The Egyptian steamer Suez, from Alexan- 
dria for Smyrna, bas been totaily lost near 
Jaffa. The mester and several other persons 
perished. 

It is said that great numbers of the Polish 
exiles are availing themselves of the Czar’s 
amnesty and returning to their unfortunate 
country. 

Another misfortune has befallen the French 
mavy. The steamer Aigle has been wrecked 
on the Gabou The officers are acquitted of all 
bi«me. 

Toe Kreuts Zeitung, the organ of Prussian 
nobility and Toryiem, has a curious article on 
the Bernard trial, in which it takes for granted 
that France will shortly rush into war for the 
—— of prepagating Imperialem, sad, 

ough hating aseassination and revolation, it 
rejoices at the English resistance to French de- 
mands, and declares that it will be better for 
Europe if the Franco English alliance becomes 
lees cordial. 

The Meniteur (official) contains an article 
urging the giving of an indemnity to Prof. 
Morse. It says :—“ No doubt the discovery of 
the j mage rg upoa which that eystem is found- 
ed does not belong to Mr. Morse, but be was 
the dirst to transfer that discovery from the 
region of speculative science into that of prac- 
tical application. It ie owing to hie labors and 
to investigations, the honor of which is incon- 


And my beart leaps forth to meet thee, 
With a joyous thrill to greet thee— 
Resy June. 

ca” Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave 
others to talk of you what they please. 

tc” Lord Byron sensibly said—“ Cleverness 
and cunning are incompatible. I never saw 
them united; the latter is the resource of the 
week, and is only nateral to them; children 
and fools are always cunning, but clever peo 
ple iever.” 

cae” It ie the saying of a great man. that if 
we could trace our descents, we ehoul+ fiad all 
slavea to come from princes, aod all princes 
from slaves. 

ce” A Womay's ANswER —A zenilemaa, after 
grect misfortunes, came to a lady he had long 
courted, and told her hie circumstances were 
so redaced that he was actually in want of five 
guiness. “TI om glad to bear it,” said she. 
“Te that your love for me?” he replied in a 
tone of despondency; “why sre you glad?” 
“ Because,” answered she, “if you want five 
guineas, I can put you in possession of five 
thousand.” 

ce” It is with the singing of a congregation 
as with the sighing of the wind in the forest. 
where the notes cf the million rustling leaves, 
and the boughs etriking upon each other, alto- 
gether make a harmony, no matter what be the 
individual! discords.— Beecher. 

ce” There never was a right endeavor but it 
succeeded. Patience and patience, we shall 
win at toe last. We must be very suspicious of 
the deceptions and elements of time. It takes 
a good deal of time to eat or sleep, or to earn a 
hundred dollars, and a very little time to enter- 
tain a hope and an insight which becomes the 
light of our life. —Emerson. 

ty An unimaginative individual, on visiting 
the Falls of Nisgara, was greatly perplexed at 
the astouishment expressed by his companions ; 
and on one of them exclaiming to him—* Is it 
not a most wonderful fall?"’ replied, “‘Wonder- 
ful! no; I see nothing wonderful in it. Why, 
what's to hinder the water from falling 1” 

E#” A conscientious person affirms that be 
once in his life beheld people “ minding their 
own business!” This remarkable occurrence 
happened at rea, the passengers being “ too 
sick” to attend to each others’ concerns. 

A SPLENDID HORSE. 
Full of fire, and full of bone, 
With all his line of fathers known ; 
Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 
But blown abroad by the pride within! 


to the Engvied.* Look'ng &* thee 
to’, Mr. Drammord asked, with : 
irae to so Cone with the coset defevess of) Ee . 
na 
4 Cavacn Buaxer—A mea in Holmes 
county, Oriv, named Wallick. who for some 


charches. Accerent. os Thureday week b+ 
to set fire to the Latberan and Me 

too tet churches, bat betore much demage was 
i i He is ead te be 


pevele ie in getting out aad turuing the chure'es. 
[HE marriage of yourg Hatebineon. <f the 
Am-rican India Rupber Stee Manufactaring 
Sopkestings opt Lameah en ben ettnaned 
oa om rg, m a 
deal of talk in the neonate circles of Fence. 
Ttey do not deny thet Mr. Hutchineca 1 an 
elegant and man, or that 
be has rot an immense fortune 
pate they deem it a meselliance wh'ch 
Towse a stiin upon one of the oldest and mos! 
psmes of Fricee 
A SHORT time rirce a barrel, containing the 
remains ef a woman, wee discovered at the 
eee ee eee Tt was traced 
y freight bile books te Detroit, where it 
had been received over the railrosd from Chi- 


“The A Rare Piece or Gossip.—The Washizg- 
Bernara’s conviction as a danger and a | Eastlake and other ladyvartists, is intended to | ton correspondent of the New York E : 


Ipress 

to the country, even had his been | Sfford to artists of the less-favored sex the op- | relates the particulars of a love affair, which 
sac, prove In vcordnoce wih te low of | Prtnlty of showing and dupxing of ter | rene, extent a te Se 
the land: and many of those who are most in- | Works. Theexisting art-societios, though they | -. pital It appears that an attache of 
timately versed in the art of feeling the public | 40 not formally exclade the works of ladies, yet Spanish Embassy has long been an ardent ad- 
pulse, are of opinion that had the jury found | 40 virtually exclude them both from their an- of the only daughter of a retired banker 
’ him guilty, and the sentence of death been pro- 


His mane is like a river flowing, 

And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, InTeresmine TO Lapies.—-The fashion 
And his pace as swift as light. runs now on straw bon: ets and bate for ledics 


and 
—Borry Cormocll. | 1 shoens abd 
ic” A crowd in fine clothes is, of all mobs, a oo vo in the whole 


the dullest. I can look undiemayed on the ANOTHER a 
many-headed monster, wild and rampaat; but i ere Byte We 
when the many-headed monster buys its hate in | “ Necthern Daily Press ” “that had the Gove 
Bond Street, and bas sn eye-glass at each of og ee ey a 
~ eg eae eyes, I confess I take fright — | ..5i on his trial on a similar charge. So certa:n 


y 
nusl exhibitions and from the consequent ho- | °! Washington, but the prudent father, not 


nounced in accordance with that finding, it | Bore and emoluments which these exhibitions dengue, docbode the Spanich my his 
would have been impossible to carry out the | ford to men. Thus, the Royal Academy re-| house. The cavalier wrote the banker a chal- 


sentence. “There would have been a popular fuses by far the greater part of the productions lenge. but could find no one to deliver it. 
fumalt, thé like of which has not been seen in | Of Female Artists sent in for exhibition, so that,| _. Oa Tuesday night lest the banker 
to all the latter may be said | “iting with Mr. Slidell, who oecupies the next did the Government feel of getting » verdict in 
England for centuries,” remarked to me one of practical purposes, the may house to his own on Lafayette Square. While | shoule not now take : . : 
: . sae oa : EF” Masic is the Art of Prophets; it ie the | Bernard's that prepars'ory steps were 
the highest officers of the police, who had been | % be excluded ; the same remark is true of the | partaking of Mr. Blidell’s hospitality, his ser- ly Art which Im the ci taken before the trisl wan over to arrest Mas 
at the entire trial, from its commence. | Society of British Artiste; while of the two | vant came in and informed him that two per-| Morse a col'ective remuneration. == only Art which cau calm agitation of the | oi the wet 4 
t'B ite close, and wes describing the ex. | @teat Water Color Societies, the Old Society | 90# Were hanging about hie house in ssuspi-| “The Emperor's government, thinking that | Soul, and put the Devil to Flight—Martin even AS of ‘Not Gailty’ destroyed 
men ’ wes bing ex- ’ cious manner. The banker, woom we such a request hed a right to a sywpathstic re- | 7 wher. ; 
citement that had marked the closing scene. “I has admitted the works of four ladies, and the | 4); yr. C., requested his friend, Senator | ception, has not hesitated to support it with the [ar It ie very certain that no man is fit for 
Will not assert that we should have had a revo- | New Society those of ten only. In none of | Bright, who was of tne party, to sccompany him, | other governiornte which make use, as it does aa ns it is almo 
Fution, as ro many have declared, but I have no | these are female artiste allowed any share in | and proceeded with that gentleman to his own | iteelf, of the Morse system. This measure hes apres, lig nd S ene ts 
tte} the facilities for selling their works, gratuitous residence. As he entered the ball, he met his | been received with the same feeling as that with | that there is scarcely any one man who is not 
hesitation in saying that there would have been & daughter in the hall, and proceeding to the pio- | which it was made. In Austria, in Belgium, in | g¢ {or something, which something nature 
an armed rescue, and that had the Government | Study of the living model, peouniary aid to | ture gallery, which was lighted only by the nall | the Netheriands, in Piedmont, in Russia, in the ints out to him by giving him a tendency and AROLINA has now owe 1,600 miles 
been compelled, by a verdict of an opposite cha- | travel with a view to the study of foreign gal-| Jamp which shone through the doorway, he | States of the Holy See, in Sweden, in Tuscany mse wot 4 aoe. ney SBS | of velirecd aud theew worke were begun whea 
Tacter, to attempt the carrying-out of a sen- | leries, atmospheric effects, life, and scenery, so | found a man snugly ensconsed under the pisno- | and in Turkey, this apparatus is employed as it | propenrity to it. Every man finds in himself, | 4. tate hed pot even an income of over 
tence of d rnard freely afforded to the male members; they are | forte. Seizing him by the collar, he dragged | is in France; the governments of these different | ejther from nature or education (for they are | $100,000. 
noe of death on Be » we should have had + they are | ss from his ‘biding-p and discovered him | countries have adbered, then, to the Dey yr of | bard to distioguish), a peculiar bent aad dispo-| HENRY WaRv Bsecuen intends spending » 
scenes of frightful violence, and probably a ge- | not even invited to the anousl banquet got up| to be no less a personage than the Spanish at-| the Emperor’s government, to examine in what Nice te dite ile character: acd his few weeks in Kansas during the coming 
~ ‘peral rising throughout the country that would | by their brethren in their own honor, and have | tache. He discovered that the aforesaid Spa- | manner they could evince their gratitude to sition wd 4: et strug: coaniier. 
have compelled them to relinquish the attempt. | no share either in the councils of the body, or | n'ard was armed with a aix barrelled revolver, | Mr. Morse; aud it was in uence of this | gle against it is the fruitless and endless labor | 4 Orry ConqueRED BY GRASSHOPPERS.— 
Happily for us all, the verdict of the jury has | in the “ shillings” paid by an appreciating pub- which he took from him, and then kicked him | generous determination that their representa-| of Sisyphus. Let bim fo'low and cultivate | « Everybody turned out—men, women and chil- 
ry y a! lie f ieht of thei ks. Wh incontinently into the street. As he opened the | tives met together at the Foreign Office yester- | t44¢ vocation, he will succeed in it, and be eon- | dren, white and binab--cvenybaly, with ‘fire 
relieved us of that danger; and such a shout | lic for a sight of their works. erever WO- | Joor for this purpose, he discovered another | day. Their firet sitting gives us reason to be-| . derabls i ‘ at: if he ’ brooms. blankets and 
as afose in the court when it wss spoken, I ne- | men ean freely share the advantages which men | person of the same ‘tribe’ lurking about tne | lieve that they will easily be enabled to siderable in one wey, at least; whesees, f buckets, carried on the deadly conflict, but to 
ner Keard in the whole course of my forty-five | are too generally apt to reeerve for themesiver, | €utrance. ’ upon & measure of remuneration, the honor of | departs from it, he will, at least, be inconsider- | 44 + sail: the hoppers hopved on, and the de- 
years of public life! And not one shout only; | it would evidently be uawise to sever the two Another letter in the same paper says that | bestowing which will be shared by all the go- | able, probably ludicrous.—Lord Chesterfirld. | fonding 


i te beat an i i- 
; the young iady, afraid that her lover would | ’erameute in whore generosity Mr. Moree has FFF A Scotch Duchess was examining the | ous ney = ona ~ a ~ —_— 
but round after round of such hearty, vocife- | sexes, #0 clearly designed by Heaven to work | shoot her father, took advantage of her fether’s | placed his confidence.” 


: . : red city.”—Genzales ( Texag) In- 
rous ‘hurrahs as did one’s heart good! La | harmoniously together, each performing the | absence at tho dinner ab.ve mentioned, and re-}] The London Times give the statement of a children of one of her charity schools, when Seer. =“ y ( ) 
dies as well as men, were waving their hand- | share of every duty and pursuit to which its | quested hi by note two come and eee her, for careful correspondent, showing the resalte of | the tescher put the question—* What is the Tue Secretary of the Treasury bas decided 
kerohiefe, while the ed their hats, and | natural aptitudes call it; but where women are | 8° PUrpore of explanation. A challenge has 151 of the suspensions (including five large | wife of » Kiog ealed?” “A Queen,” bawled | that flour manufactured in tre Britieh North 

ero » while men wav eir hats, an P ; ~ .. | siRee bewa sent, and refused by the fataer. The | bauks) which occurred during tae commercial out one of the scholars. “The wife of an Em- | American Provinces, out of wheat the product 
shouted with the best of them. It was a per- | sedulously shut cut from such co-operation, it | Secretary now hesitates, it is seid, what to do | Crisis, with a total of lisbitities to be met of ae > rn . -. lof the United States, sanvot be imported into 
fectly unanimous outburst; every soul in the | may be fairly sdmitted that both right and duty | —whether to shoot or what. Toe ciplomatic | £41,227 569, aud on which the deficiency now | peror?” “An Empress,” was replied, with United States free of duty, not bewg im- 
court, and the crowds outside gave it,with | justify them in setting up a ceutre for them- | Corps are said tw sympathize with the Spaniard | Spears to be about 19 per cent. Out of 52 | equal readiness. “Then what is the wife of a 
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> ans Such is th 4 hich th almost unauimousiy. London firms 16 appesrs to have paid, or to be | puke called?” “A Drake!” exclaimed several >. ean even oe be tnpertad 
might and main! The judges were so taken ves. Such is the ground on which the new i sae about to pay, in full, while of the provincial! —: 4. mistaking the title Duke for the biped U States free of duty, under 
aback by such an astounding manifestation, | “ Society of Female Artiste” has been organ- TERRIBLE RAILROAD AcciwENT.—A fright’ houses the number that bave attained this con- tw ™ . reaty, as it is po’ sv articl- of 
that seemed dumb-foundered We don’t | ized; and such the lack which it is intended to reed e r aie as clusion is only 9 out of 60. On an average it duck, which they pronounced the same. in the said provinces, b-in 
they ful accident occurred on the morniog of the that the fail for about £275,000 P » Dcing 
like assassination ; and we believe that political | supply. Above five hundred wors, in oils, | 11th, at 64 o’cieck, on the New York Central oceans that the failures were for & 4 wheat prodaced in the Unite. 
assination ially, 4 ore h to | water-colors, crayon, pen-drawing, wax, plas- | Railroad, by the crushing ef a tridge ever the each; and supposing the creditors toeach firm,| AccipeNT ON THE LAFAYETTE AND In- 
oe Pe ees ee ee ee , ? a: ; Sefuoit Creek, some three and a-half mies weet | “P*™ from those which paid in full, to be 30,| piswapoLis RAILROAD —-CLEVELAND, May three volupteer ragimente are, 
the cauve it is intended to support than to the | ter, bronze and marble, are exhibited; and 8) Or Trica near Whitesboro’. Seven ar eight | 20.Bumber of houses inconvenienced would be | 15 —Last night, ae the Cincinnati night ex- pregremme of Gen. Soott, ot 
party against whom it is exercised; but we | wuch larger number would have appeared, had persons are already dead, and five or sit others 3,7 i and the —, — loss eon press train, bound north, was crossing a ep an open communication 
’ ; the room engaged been larger. The greater | are barely alive. The injured numberfort would de about £2,000. Nearly one-third of | on tne Lafayette and Indianapolis Railroad, Leavenwortt and 8: it Lake City. 
don't like tyranny, and if foreign Governments 6 g ) ar a y J FAOMY OF | the suspeaded houses in Londoa have paid in | and twenty-two miles east of Lafayette, the be made vext week in Congress 
drive people to desperation, we don’t like them | ptt of these, it must be confessed, are interest — bridge was entirely rotten. sever! of the | {u!!,,#04 about one seventh in the provinces. structure ame way, and the whole em was their support. 
to call upon us to turn hangmen oa their be- | ing rather as promises of future effort town ae ee eee on ne track was lad ‘being The Paris elections for the three vacant! precipitated into the water. ECTION AT ST. PaUL.—At the wunici 
half. And we hope this acquittal will be a lee- | finished results; for the average attainments of | fund decayed all the way through. ‘The acci- ~~ toad Paris in et pe ie eee The disaster yey at 1 o'clock, the night | election at St. Paul, Minnesota, on the 4ta, Nor- 
son to the Continent, and show that we are de- | lady-artiste in England is still far below that of | dent oocurred through the breaking of thee | ** !ollows :—In the 6th arrondissement, M. Jules | being very dark. Tne high water had man W. Kittecn, tre Democratic candidate for 
’ >= : . : - ; Favre, the O tioa candidate, 11,316 votes ; butmen bridge, and » 
* termined not to be made in any way subservient their sisters io Parise. Yet among them are timbers, by the weight of the two loccmotives M Perret, i ianemeeaal candidate, 10,166 os a ee ne wy a eben Mayor, o Satns Peasharen agi — = 
; . D » AU,A08. | train run race i 0 er 4 
to such domends.” many works of very respectable quality, and men sonive of teh — sy An nage = In the 5th arrondiesmeat, M. Picard, (Opposi- | had we the end of the bridge, which was celetes for Comptroller and Treasurer were 
She i perhape a couple of ecore that would be eutitled ‘ ; hon) 3,590; M. Eck, (Government) 8,973. In| 100 feet long, when the structure gave way. | elected, the latter by 602 the former by 90 
The same high authority informs me that so i a yee “ my meg ty ee = the wonder is chat the} 1, 309 arrondissmeat, M. Liouville, (Oppos-| ‘The passengers fortunately esca without | mojori G4. tem deo. dihannen/ Gate ese 
: soos nthe most exclusive gailery o ridge a ve : 
me ae Se he + ee ay anon Many of the - lh a + The cnet watt on terrible one,and the coche 7,329; Geucral Perrot (Gorerament) | serious injaries. The only persons killed were — Whole number of votes cast, 
the trial, that telegraphic messages were , , , ™ iia all os : ; 766. : , as follows: 3 351. 
hod be ite agente. every two hours while it sold, aud many more wili no douot be d.spused napa oe wth dg Be reesion of ee " The Daily Nows ays there is not the slight-|. Jacob Basteoger, engineer. Sysrematic Givirc —In FProok’s fun: ral 
— — - of before the close of the Exhibition. ments of the bridge is nad aie est doubt that if Lord Derby is defeated on} - Maloney, fireman. sermon of Sir Henry Hevelock, ic ie stata 
So intimately ae Louis Napoleon knows | While on the subject of Art I may just mon- feet; the ordinary length of s car is thirty-five A meme gg of impurtaace, ne will dissulve | James Irvin, conductor. ant” dsting > Senet ae pease Fade ye ~ 
, : “ : ' © fan feet, and the depth to the bottom of he creek , ac as ’ - 
England, he can bardly have looked for any | #9, &# among the signs of the times, (sigs, | si, wher ate Taree entire ones ag leagth wise, : A ConverTep Jewisu Rapp m Bostor 
other result. He ht to have known better | however, whion it is eomewhat difficult to de-| crushed up like a teleecope, between he abut- SEARCH OF AMERICAN V£SSELS—GREAT | 7p LaBpox AMONG THE JEWs.—Mr. Buas, as- 
1 cypher!) the ektent to which what is called| mente of the bridge—thus occupying » space | EXCITEMENT.—New Orleans, May 13 —-The | sistant secretary of the Society for Ameliors- 
than to have allowed the appearance of the ab- Cant aa "ig going on here. The “ table-| Of but little more then the lengta of one car. U. 8. steamer Empire City arrived at this port | ting the Condition of the Jews, was present at 
ar otro ih ha deny ended as Sarco hn ope’ | Petts snc aint |e Nr, Haven noe | bn wy pga meg ot 
English people, and which, by aa inevitable re- x ppings, #0 mu gue ® | suished one from the other. The thir car was the search of American ¥ : South Chapel to-day, and gave an account of 
action, has made them determined to refuse | years ago, are now voted to be “ low mani- | entirely demolished, excepting adout pne-third of Mexico, by Britsh cruisers, still continued, | his conversion to Christianity. He had come 
whatever concessions they m'ght possibly have festations” im the “‘eircles” which formerly | of the rear. were ne wt Grande the Y morme N ae ta van canal hoe 
tronized adh ” ; posed i ledge - 4 t ows of this city. 
been willing to make, had thie blunder not | P®™* : ae ~y and “spirit-drawing” and B.. ne ae Seneatieh oa ac- | #@4roh of all veesels in port was also being | no said that be had great hopes that Israel 
been committed. Just now, so indiguant is | “ *pitit-writing” are all “the go.” Among 8) woont had been predicted. Tne railrod agents prosecuted vigorously. would soon be restored. 
ublic sentiment, that the Emperor and his po- | Yast number of people of a high standing in the | seein mach to blame for not repairing te bridge} These appareatly high-hauded and anwar} In his official capacity he had recently re- 
P ; : ¢ 7 a rautabice proceedings, have created & Wide- | ceived a letter fi » giving an account 
sition and policy (the two latter being necessa- | *0cial and literary world, who are up to their | in time. speed onal Sand lndianation ta tl oly, lore e x rage o die 
. . temen ’ 
rily connected to a degree which is perhaps | *ye* thie sort of work, but who prefer pot REVIVAL CRAZY.—Daniel P. Coley was | ®24 it ie urged that the Federal authorities meeting abbis t country 
scarcely understood and appreciated bere) are | +? make too publie a declaration of their Sound in Rednia Metts bara tect re Ae should take the matter in hand gt once. As it 
judged with a severity whneh és,in the opinion | “ faite,” are others, such ss the entire Howitt) niyot crazy. He belongs in Lowuil, where he | vessels leaving this port for the Gulf, for 
of many who bave had good opportunit.es of family, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Mr. aud | has worked steadily at the Appleton mulls for tees oe gre a“ jeel under the neceesi- 
forming an unbiased opinion, far from just. But | Mre. 8. C. Hall, Mr. Colen, &c., who make to Sic tokens ines Wodneodin end tees eeaes The excitement at New York emorg the A Quint PLack —A fow days ago a gentle- 
the Emperor, keen as he usually is, bas made | secret of their belief, aud are busy every day |p. caine here his fmends do Lot know Lately | ***PPing merehaate is Also considerabic. men in conversation with some friends was 
a blunder, and ic reaping ite consequences, in | in writing “ epirit-messages,” and executing | he nas been carried away with th reviv :. praising Woodville, Miss, to the sk:es, and re- 
a self-inflicted addition to the many difficulties | “‘ spirit-drawings.”’ Of the iatter I bave seen While here be wes much impressedwith the THe Twiggs court martiel has found the | marked, eal other things, that it was the 
of @ position so utterly anomalous ar that of | several that are really remarkable; a few of foliowing unique expression, which Je oft re- | General guilty of insubordination, 21a recom | most quict peaceful piace he ever saw— 


~~r at 4 ' peated:—“ My breath ie the bresth of God; | menced inst no» be reprimandea by the Presi- | there was no quarreling nor rowdyiem, nor 
being an intimate ally of Great Britain, while them being extremely beautuul, while others) ..4 when am preata leaves my way, this deut. But in consideration of his distinguish- | fighting about the streets; if @ gentleman in- 
holding his own land in a state of iroa subjec- | are wost weird and effective, full of s wild, | wozld will go to h—ll in » uomute.”"—Manches- | ©d servicer, and of the unanimous recommen- | sults another, be was quietly shet down, 
tion and repretsion, which, however impors:ble | imaginative poetry, extremely +urange and om-| fer Mirror dation of the court, the sentence is remitted. that was the last of it. 

















“| there ie I supposes eothing on carth The 
mn as ealkbardysceenen gaaneeas bamen 


eae nolsome amells’’ is an 
—Bee Backstone, page 217, 

vol. 3, chap. 13—‘‘Teaapets,”’ or “Private Wrongs.”’ 

Biteing in « rellear, fying on by steam, 

Head against the casement, dreamed a curious 
dream ; 

Yet I could not think it all o thing ideal, 

For though very monstrous. it was very real. 


‘iret Uere came a gentleman in his patent leather, 
Cotler, bosom, wristbands, Raglan for the weather ; 
In the height of fashion, wateh-key, bat and glove, 
Ané with air professiona’, spit upon the stove. 


Near him sat » parson, telling how the Lord 
Sent the great revivals, bleased the preached word ; 
Bat my dream discovered be was not above 
Heney-dew or fine-eut, spitting on the stove. 


Next came in a trader, pockets full of cash, 
Tulhed chou! hncsantey gingell tomnad ; 
‘*Twes the woman's dressing, did the thing, by 


Jeve,”’ 


Btpped a little brandy, spit upon the stove. 


Then a jolly farmer, bragging of his wheat, 
eet: hogs and horses nowhere could be 


** Like to sell his Darhams by the head or drove,”’ 
Kept his jaws a wagging, spit upon the stovs. 


Paddy thought ‘twas ‘‘quare like, to be sitting 
still, 

All the whilst a goin’ over bog and hill ;’’ 

*<'Twaes @ glerioas counthra sere,’’ as he could 


prove, 
Eque to his betters, epiiting on the stove. 


Witless, perfumed dandy, putting on his airs, 

Picurisbed diamond breastpin, smoked in forward 
oar, 

Talked about Lamoresax, ‘‘ such a perfect love,’’ 

Twirled a carrot moustache, spit upon the stove. 


Little boy im short coat, wants te be a man, 
Following example as the surest plan ; 
Watobes gent and parson, copies every move, 
And with Pat and trader, spits upon the stove. 


Soon the fying railcar reeks with nauseous steam, 
Ladies almost fainting, children in a scream ; 
Husband asking lady—‘‘ What’s the matter, love? 
Have a giaes of water?’’ spits upon the stove. 


On we go, still fying, not a breath of air, 

Pit for Christian people, in that crowded car ; 

Sickening, fainting, dying, ladier make a move, 

Gent throws up the window, spits upon the stove. 

Now, perebance, this dreaming was not all s 

dream ; 

Think I’ve bad a steaming, travelling by steam ; 

"Tis « public nuisance, any one can prove, 

‘* All the air corrupting—spitting on the stove.”’ 

Talk of ladies’ founces, ribbons, jewels, flowors, 

Crinolines and perfumes, gossip, idle hours ; 

Put ali faults together, which men can’t approve, 

And they're not a mateh for—spitting on the stove. 
— Missouri Democrat. 


RELIGIO CHRISTI. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 





(Smeered according to Actef Congress, in the year 
1668, by Deacon & Peteracdn, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court for the Eastern District of 
Penna ) 


Our journey to The Y:~ Country, as it was 
then ealled, did not afford us by any means 
what we expected. We found ix fast filling in, 
but still only thinly settled. The Australiane 
have no custom of grouping as the Americans 
have. They care bat little for agriculture, sel- 
dom atterpting to produce 0) an eatste more 
grain than ie needed for ite own use; and as 
there is no severe weather, no snow or frost, 
beyond so much as suffices to inform the inhabi- 
tante thst there are such things, the cattle pas- 
tare all the winter through on the finest of feed. 
The settler in Australia confines himeclf as 
mach sa poesible to stock raising. His fine 
woo! ie 8 most profitable article of mercandise ; 
and when his flocas become aged he fattens 
them, thears them for the last time, and hands 
them oer to the boiling-down establishmenis, 
whe turn them into tallow, &e. His herds 
again yield him better, cheese, beef, hides, and 
tallow. About the period I am writing of, I 
recollect seeing in the Sydney Gazette a state 
ment of the number of horned cattle, owned 
severally by four of the large stockholders. The 
smallest cumber was over nineteen thousaad ; 
the largest close to twenty-five thousand. In 
steeo, the property of some of them was even 
at that time still more curprising. There was 
on great wool grower, respecting whom I was 
told—but do not give it on my own authority — 
that he bad considerably beyond a hundred 
thousand bead. These stock farmers, of course, 
are obliged to make many stations one after the 
other ic various parte, as they cosa find fresh 
tracts for the freeh requiremeonte of their increa- 
sing flocks and berds. But even as to their 
heme stations the Australians never congregate. 
The stations venslly range from a mile apart to 
ten, fifteen or twenty. 


Oar journey led as through a great deal of 
country settled »» this manner. The chief fea- 
ture of the region, and ite difference from that 
more on the sea-board, consisted in its prairies, 
or as they are there termed, plains. Between 
them and the prairies of North America there 
is no great diversity, They vary from two, 
thr-e, five, ten, to about a hundred miles in 
diameter. The stations for the most part locate 
tae veelves om the edge of the weods, or at the 
point of some spur of timber that rues out into 
the pisin. And in many instances the surface 
ie eo level, that the stock is not out of sight 
for days together. At these rural stations eepe- 
evally, the traveller ie always expected with the 
setting evn. Tae iroleted residente rejoice in 
obtaining the company of fresh guests. Their 
provisions are plentiful; the flock yield thar 
ekine for comches (and a very soft and pleasant 
one, balf a dozet euch make), whilst the opoe- 
evm (of a large species) trapped by the listless, 
wandering shepherd for smusemeat, as be fol- 
lowe bis feck along by the woodside, furniah 
the materials for a blanket (or cloak, to use tre 
phrase of the country,) of the most luxurious, 
furry softness. Sunty-three (9 47) of these shins 
are ihe stated complement for ove blanket or 
cloak: when made it is large enough doubled 
to ecavelope a tall man completely beyond 
head and feet As « bed and blanket in one, 








rain, it is ae efficacious at the roof of a house. 
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Taken altogether, my journey wa: the most | feed!” 


delightful recrestion that had ever fallen to my 
lot. Yet evon these fair, soothing solitedes 
were to present their memcate of human weah- 
ness, guilt and wee. As one has said, 


“ The trail of the serpent is over them all.” 


One sultry evening as I drew toward the end of 
my day's journey across a rolling plain, and 
came round the base of « hill, a hurried flight 
and the cawing of a multitude of crowe drew my 
attention. I was just coning upon a spot where 
three human figures hung gibbetted, slowly 
dangling in their fetters hither and thith-r, and 
round and round, in the faint light between me 
and the gloomy vermillion shy. Ase I drew rear 
I could see that their ficech was bisck end sun 
baked; their garments hung in tatters; the 
horrible death they hed died had given their 
heads a wry twist, and they seemed to be try- 
ing to look downward ; a faint, greasy odor per- 
vaded all the air. I walked round the grievous 
sight two or three times; more perhaps ;—in 
short, till I could comprehend that they were 
once men, living, thinking, feeling, suffering like 
myself; had had, and perbaps still hed, mothers, 
sisters, wives, whose lone, still counting of the 
years of their banishment had reached ite ut- 
moet sum, and who now sitting by hedge row or 
hearth impatiently awaited tidings of their re 
tara. 


The next day as I was going along « narrow 
path through the hills, with a biack for my 
guide, he walking only four or five feet before 
me, I was suddenly checked by seeing him 
jump bigh from the ground and hurl his tems 
hawk downwards. There was one of the dead- 
ly copper-colored snakes which he had not scea 
till he was sctually over it. The tomahawk 
had entirely disabled it ; it turned and bit iteelf; 
and watching it only about half a minute as it 
lay in the full light of the sun, we saw the shin 
change color for a space all round the bite of 
the size of a shilling. Hed be rot seen it, I 
should most probably have trodden on it and 
been smitten bz its venom to the earth, for it 
is not likely that both of us would have missed 
it. But my own jeopardy affected me but littie 
compared to the dismal, heart-rending spectacle 
of the evening before. 

I journeyed on alike on the week day and the 
Sebbath. It used to be a common saying in the 
Colony—“ There is no Sanday in the bash.” 
As « matter of fact it was most true; I should 
say not more than one man in one hundred, if 
so many, paid any religious regard to it. I, of 
course, was among the ninety-nine. And yet 
the sublime character of the day often struck 
me from the poetical point of view. What a 
grand thing it would be, I thought, if one could 
take some stand that commanded a view of the 
progress of the sounds and scenes of the Sab- 
bath day round the globe of the earth :—to 
hear the firet faint matin song awaken almost 
like a plaint in desolate, chastised Jerusalem, 
and only from the temples of the pilgrim and 
the stranger; then ewell into bolder pean as it 
rolied along the enow-elad hille of Norway nd 
aroused the echoes of the Mediterranean stores; 
tilkarrived at the land of the Saxon and Celt, 
ite million-voiced anthem rolled on a sea of 
sound to the very shores of heaven, and reach- 
ed the ears of seraph and departed caint:— 
then once more, strains few and far between, 
but meilow and bold and sonorous, from God's 
worshippers stemming the main; and then the 
shout revived in the Saxon tongue vast and 
voluminous as before from the land, where not 
men only, but now nations are forming 8 com- 
monwealth, till earth's great choral pran—its 
one sole song on the ove concentraneous theme 
—closed in the semi-barbaric ebant of the giant 
Russ. More and more clear to me, speculatire- 
ly it seemed, that religion after all was a 
world’s matter—en every man’s bueinces; and 
therefore I, myself, the deluded, and not they 
ia error, a world'of fools. How indeed could 
I think otherwise, now that I had begun to 
think for myself? 


But I even speculated farther than this. 
God,” I said, quoting the Scripture words, 
“eaw everything that He had made, and behold 
it was very good. Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished, and all the host of them. 
And God rested on the seventh day from all 
His work which He hed made.” But man will 
not rest. How is this? Is labor so much 
easier to man than it waste God?! No! That 
cannot be it. Have we so much more to do 
than God! No! for every whit of our work, 
save the single article of saving the sen!, has 
got t> come to nought. Bu: why did God rest? 
Becsuse He saw that what He had done “ was 
very good"’ Here is the soint of divergence. 
Here is tie reason why our minds do not travel 
on the same track as His. There is a secret 
whisper within ue that our work is not done— 
that the six days’ labor has left a something yet 
undone. Mysterious monitor speaking eiike in 
the savage, unconscious of his fault, and the 
Bible-versed scholar! Lot us reverse the sup- 
position. Let us suppore a man who has taken 
for hie sic days’ work, sod faithfully pursued 
the object laid down for him by his Crestor as 

te one great care. Will such an one be willing 
to rest? Why he is the very man and the ooly 
man who will! and he is the very man and the 
only man who can say thet so far as his intent 
and hie noaperfected ability went, his work “is 
very good,” of the right sort, honestiy aod 
ardently executed. All this, I thought, does 
assuredly report most coherently for the Bible, 
most copgetiously with it. 

May I add « couple of the thoughts of 

What an idiotic course it is 


When the Creator has sad that we shall be 
as well off, aye, far better in the total pro- 
oees of life by working six days than by 
= seven, how exceedingly foolish to 
work seven! Does our Creater know how 
best or do wet Inte whose hands will it fall 
in the ead, ours or His, to cast up the accourt, 
and strike the balaace of obedience aud non- 
obedience, and declare what is coming ‘to us! 
And is it possible that knowing as we do, that 
He hase got the books in His hand, that He will 
do the reckoning not we ourselres—is it pos- 
sible that any ome of us can be so insonsate as 
not to believe Him, when He tells us plainly 
that certain things will be put down against as, 
and swell the debit in the worst way! 


cred and invieladle gnuearaatee of « divine 
hw We must be blind indeed not to see 
wach great truths se theese, they lying scst- 
tered in our very psth. 

Does the reader wond-r that I walked on on 
unsuccessful, discontented man. Ido not It 
evald not have been otherwise, God bc img be- 
nevolent. For Him to have ordained me suc- 
cees, would have been to give me over to ruin. 
What should I have thought of amidet a ples 
sant lot? Only the pleasures of thatlot My 
miad would certainly not have forsaken the 
pleasant for tre psinfal; the delicious fruits of 
sin for the bitter berbe of repentance. How 
wise ie God! How every act of His will bear 

tention! 

Tired of tryiog to find work, I feeed toward 
Bathurst, across an almost unoceupied country ; 
always assured of the plentiful and bealthful 
meal at morning and night, with sheepskios 
and «fur cloak for repose. I did net hurry 
myself; often laid down under a shady tree, by 
a welcome spring, or on the fresh and brilliant 
green eward of soft-slopiog banks, rich in fair, 
anknown flowers; whilst there g'ided on be- 
side me the river, clear, and stil!, and limpid, 
through mouatain-walled plains all verdaot, 
level as a garden; their long avenues between 
the hills, varied here and there by clusters of 
acacia trees prodige! of plumy blossoms; like 
“bowers of the bleesed,” forsaken of their in- 
habitants; bsauteous beyond depicting, but 
tanantlees, lone, ead as the glades of Eden, 
when the faithful pair had departed to begin 
their age of woe. Utterly bewildered was my 
whole nature at this time. I knew, 1 felt, I 
longed; but all to no end. Now I admired 
this, now preferred that. To-day I believed; 
the next day doubted; my whole conecious in- 
telligent being one wide shifting sand; not a 
single foot of solid surface throughout it where 
the immortal Eco could rest, sad say on this 
will I baild my home. 

Bathurst proved no more auspicious to me 
than “ The New Country.” I had no knowledge 
of either agriculture or stock farming. The 
town was a genteel little settlement, a very 
varied plain and mountain landecape surrounding 
it. Some of the farms had many miles of fence 
oa them, chiefly three, four and five rail fences 
of split staff, with posts of the same, half-a-rod 


From this district I turned across the Blue 


Mountains, once more facing toward Sydney. 
Cloud-capped mountain ridges, stupendous ra- 
vines, fire-ecathed rock-ruins, where one could 
fancy that the old Titans had their forges ; nut 
the features of this remarkable district neither 
pen nor pencil will ever do justice to. To be 
conceived, it must be seen. 

As I passed through it, I beard of an incident 
very signifieant of the locality of ite occurrence. 
A settler in one of the wild dells had become 
very rich in stock in a very short period. 
Everybody wondered at and admired his gopd 
luck. He had originally been a convict, but 
still no suspicion of pressnt predatory habits 
gathered around him. He was well looked up- 
on by the gentry; was always about; and ap- 
parently of a most open, candid character. At 
length, by mere accident, some sheep of an- 
other settler’s brand were found in one of his 
flocks. This led to further discoveries, and 
these to others more damnatory stil]. And 
eventually it was proved that he had been in 
the habit of making his way through the wild 
gorges of the mountains, through which be could 
travel as no otber white man could, to distant 
parts of the country ; from which, on his return, 
he would bring fifty or a hundred ewes, stolen 
by night from some settler’s pen, or craftily 
cut off from the rest of the flock by a trained 
dog, as they fed, sosttered about on their run. 
Almost his while stock wae claimed by the 
owners, one after another, and he was sent to 
a distant penal settlement. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


BYRON’S TRELAWNY-FICATION. 


Poor Byron, in life, had an intimate friend ; 
He told him his secrets, he read him his songs ; 
And he trusted, that, when he should come to his 
end,. 
Trelawny would shelter his ashes from wrongs. 





In this friend of his bosom he trusted—and died— 
"Neath the sky of the stranger—noglected and 


lone. 
And his friend from the corpee drew the cerements 
aside, 
To count every sore and to measure each bone. 


Of deformities hidden, of sores never told, 
His friend gained the sight by the shroud thus 


uplifted ; 
For, of all that the world will the soonest pay gold, 
There is nothing so relished as scorn of the gifted. 


The scorn makes a book—and the secrets are 
known! 
The bard so immortal was pitiful, even! 
But, hereafter, the gifted will pray, with a groan, 
From Trelawny-fcation, deliver us, Heaven ! 
—Home Journal. 





INFLUENCE OF THE P1aANo.—The real secret 
of the increase of vocal culture, allowing for 
all other motives, is in the universal dissemina- 
tion of the piano. Women and men have learn- 
ed to sing alone, and not in clasees, as former- 
ly. A piano in a house always developes one 
or two independent singers. They learn to 
sing songs, and the learnicg to sing acceptably 
two or three songs really involves more train- 
ing, and culture, and vocal development, than 
the maintenance ef an undisputed place in an 
old fashioned chair of twenty years. This in- 
depeod+nt musical education becomes the very 
best possible preperation for the choir; and if 
the best choirs in New England will trace back 
the history of their best and most reliable ele 
ments, they will fiud them conquering diffica': 
ties singly at the side of the piano. The church 
may euspeet, sometimes, that there is a great 
waste of effort on frivolous music, but the fact 
is, that this very music has cuntributed indi- 
rectly to clevate church music more then all 
other causes put together. 
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THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


(THE MAY FLOWER.) 


Darlings of the forest 
Blossoming alone, 

When earth's grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone, — 


' while: it takes the matter inte consideration | Bre the last mow drift meits, your tender buds 
and re-prejects ite course; aad thie ou the se 


have flown. 


Tinged with color faintly, 
Like the morning sky, 

Or more pale and saintly 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie, 


| B’en as childhood sleeps in faith’s simplicity. 


There the wild wood robin 
Hymns your solitude, 
And the rain comes sobbing 
Through the budding wood, 
While the low south-wind sighs, but dares not be 
more rude. 


Were your pure lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew— 
Starlight unimpassioned— 
Dawn’s most tender hue? 
And scented by the winds that gathered sweets for 
you? 


Fairest and most lovely, 
From the world apart, 
Made for beauty only— 
Veiled from nature’s heart 
With such unconscious grace as makes the dream of 
art. 


Were not mortal sorrow 
An immorta! shade, 
Then would I to-morrow 
Such a flower be made, 
And lie in the dear woods where my lost childhood 
played. 





EVERYTHING AFTER ITS KIND. 


Everything after its kind, is the unchanging 
law which pervades the organic world. Al- 
though, from its being constantly before our 
eyes, we pay it little heed, its absolute sway 
over every perticle of created matter is one of 
the chief wonders of science. We are acoustom- 
edto mark the laws of the chemical affinity 
which produces many changes of shape and 
color; but we are apt to paes over, unnoticed, 
the power of self-preservation which resists the 
disturbing force of chemicsl attraction, and 
urges all the particles of a crystal, for example, 
te adhere firmly together in one definite form. 
Divide it as you will, grind it to the finest pow- 
der, mix with it a thousand other substances, 
and then, by dissolving it in water, allow its 
innate power to »ct, and as the water evapo 
rates, the crystal will be formed again, ever 
and always in the same mathematical figure 
which it had before. Nay, more; break off a 
portion, and so mar the beauty of its form; 
when it meets with ite kind in solution, the lose 
is repaired, and the figure of the crystal is 
made perfect again, before any increase of its 
size takes place. 

Why sulphate of potash should always se 
sume the form of six-sided prisms, and bicar- 
bonate of potass that of cight-sided prisms, we, 
of course, do not know, any more than we know 
the full reason of avything else. But it is cer- 
tain that every substance in the created world 
does manifest a tendency to keep iteclf unin- 
jared, and te assume the most perfect form of 
which it is susceptible—always after its kind. 
From the smallest crystal which the microscope 
can show us, to the most perfected of created 
beinge—man himself—the same absolute indivi- 
duality is present. 

A pure crystal will never assume a figure not 
its own, any more than wil] an score grow up 
iato an ash-tree, er a bird spring from a quad- 
ruped. There would seem to be no difference 
in the nature of the power; but as we ascend 
in the seale of created beings, it is very much 
more clearly and beautifully manifested. What 
is more wonderful, when we consider it rightly, 
than to contrast the developmen: of an acorn 
andachestnut? They do not seem to differ 
much, except in shapes. They are both put into 
the same ground ; they are both expored to the 
same influences, end the same nuaterials are 
offered to them both. The scorn seizes on 
these materials, and by the life that is in it, 
mouls them into an oak tree similar in form 
and size to ite parent; similar also in the length 
of time through which it must pass before it 
arrives at matarity, subject to the same dis- 
eases, and destined to die at about the same 
age as the tree from which itsprang. Yet, not 
to die until it has tranamitted to ite ripened 
fruit a portion of the same energy by which it 
also msy run the same course. The chestnut 
also adeorbe into iteelf the same materials as 
did the acorn. But the energy st work is ut- 
terly lifferent, and it moulds them into a tree 
of ancther kind. The one takes the dust of 
the earth, and makes of itan oak; the other 
takes the eame dust and makes of it a chestnut 
tree. Call this power life, organic force, ra- 
tional sreative force, or germ-power, we do not 
underdand it by one name better than by an- 
other. We only know that every varied form 
in natere is the exponent or outward mani- 
festatim of a sepsrate perfectly distinct 
force; the great law of these powers being 
their somplete individuality, each “ after its 
kind.” 

Ther: heve been learned men who, in tracing 
the asent from the lower forms of animated 
natureto the higher, have endeavored to prove 
that ewh grade might be made, by cultivation, 
and unier favorable circamstaoces, to attain to 
the exellences of the grade above it. They 
have alnust implied the possibiity of getting a 
monkeys great toes & expand into thumbe, 
and gralualiy to develope him into a man. But 
this dotrine is utterly unsupported by Yacte.— 
There i always manifested by the germ-power 
& striveg after perfection, an untiring effort 
to casteut any disturbing or contaminating 
inflaene, but always strictly “after ite 
kind ;” not to attain to the excellencies of an- 
other rice. 

If a prt of the body of an animal be destroy- 
ed, ther will be an effort to repair the ioes.— 
And it gems that the more the energy of the 
germ-pover is extaurted in perfecting the de- 
velopmat of an animal, the ices is it able to 
re-prodice the parte of the body which may 
have bem accidentally lost. In maa, a broken 
bone wil be united by new bone, and a few 





other pats will be repaired by new substance. 
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with an artificial one. A lobster, however, wil! 
not mourn the loses of hie claw for the reset of 
his life, for another claw will grow ; and if you 
cut a worm in half, as every schoolboy knows, 
both parte will live. Still, however active the 
vital energy may be, the law is inviolate. Each 
individusl repeats exaetly its parent form, 
pasece through the sawe trancitions, from one 
stage of development to arother, runs the same 
courve, attaine to about the same size, lives to 
about the same age; then, bavirg in ite turn 
tranamitted to other incividuals the same un- 
changeable germ-power, ¢ire. 

One of the best known inetances of the al- 
most udextinguishable vitality of germ-power 
ie witnessed in the Hy‘rs viridis. It would al- 
most seem that any little bit thet has once been 
alive, bas the power of reproducing a perfect 
animal. Trembley the naturalist, cut a Hydra 
into four pieces. Each became a perfect Hy- 
dra. He cut up these, while they were grow- 
ing, with the same reeult, until from one Hydra 
he had obs«ined fifty, «l’ complete, and all ca- 
pable of multiplying by gemmation in the na 
tural wey. But more extraordinary still was 
the result of splitting one int» seven paris, 
leaving them connec'ed by the tail The Hydra 
became eeven-hesded, and Trembley saw them 
all eating at the sane time. He cut off the 
seven beads, and, Hydra-like, they sprang forth 
again. “Even the fabulist dared not invent 
such a prodigy as the vaturalist now saw. The 
heads of the Lernwan Hydra perished after ex- 
cision ; the heads of this Hydra grew for them- 
selves bodies, and multiplied with as much vigor 
as their parent trunk.” 

Probably this power of re-producing a perfect 
animal from a ema!) part of one, ie one of the 
methods by which creatures so endowed pre- 
serve their race from being destroyed by the 
animals who feed upon them. When one of 
the bri‘tie star-fishes breaks iteelf to pieces, it 
disappoints the naturalie® who is seeking for 
specimens. But nothing can be more satisfac- 
tory to a creature about to be devoured by « ra- 
venous enemy, than to break off a little bit for 
him, and then spring up again, not one indivi- 
dual, but « dozen. 

This power of multiplication is cunfined to 
those creatures whoee structure is compars- 
tively very simple. In the higher forms the 
getm-power is expended in the development.— 
In man it is only equal to the preservation of 
the integrity of the body, and not to the re-pro- 
duction of any Jarge part that may be lost. But 
the process of repair illastrates very beauti- 
fally the manner in which the germ-power com- 
municates, to every particle of matter, ite own 
characteristic life. In the hesling of a large 
open wound, the first step fe the effusion of a 
remi-fluid substance, consisting of layers of mi- 
nute cells, from which are to be produced gra 
nulations; that is, small round projectioes 
which grow up to replace the loes of substance 
which the disease hes occasioned. To form 
these, it is necessary that blood-veseele should 
be sent into the cellular substance, which are 
thus formed. On the side of a blood-vessel ly- 
ing under tte celle, a small swelling or pouch 
is observed to protrude, which gradually elon- 
getes iteelf in a curved direction. A little far- 
ther on, a similar pouch is seen, which also 
elongates itself, and directs its courses unerring- 
ly to meet its fellow. At the crown of the arch 
they unite, the partition wall at their closed 
ends eleazs away, and a perfect arched tube is 
fermed, through which the blood flows. From 
the crown of two adjacent arches, similar out- 
growing pouches ariso, converge, unite; and in 
this way granulations are supplied with blood. 
The wonder of this process is: how, in a day, 
a hundred or more of these fine loops of mem- 
branous tube less than one thousandth of an 
inch in diameter, should be upraised, not by any 
force of pressure, but each by a living growth 
and developmen t. 


Suppose one of theese outgrowing blood-ves- 
sels should be injured and sbould burst. The 
minute blood-globules will escape and lie in a 
confused maes! But only for a short time.— 
Theee little globules of blood are alive; and, 
by their own in-dwelling energy they will ar- 
range themselves in the line which the vessel 
should have taken, channelling out a way for 
themselves, through the granulation cells, until 
a membranous wa)! is formed around them, and 
the arch is completed as before. We nce, in 
thie instance, s characteristic of the animated 
germ, that itis diffused through many parts, 
causing them to concur in the right time and 
measure to the atta’‘nmentof the perfect de- 
sign. An snimal is not developed as a tree 
grows; buat all the parte—the bivod and the 
veeselc in which itis to flow, the nerves and 
muxclesr, as well as the different limbs ef the 
body—sre being formed at the same time; cre- 
ative energy presiding over every part, and 
esusing them ali te combine in one harmonious 
development. 

In the repair of injuries, not oniy is the leas 
supplied by the right material, but the new ts 
sue is always of the same age as that which it 
replaces. The skin of « »4ult will vot be re 
placed by the delicate skin of an infant. In the 
reproduction of the foot of a lizard it grows at 
once inte the full cimeusions of the part, so- 
cording to the age of the animal. And Spal)an- 
zeoi mentions that when  ealamander's leg is 
removed, the new limb will be developed in 
form and structure, like the larve; but as to 
size, it will, from the beginning, be developed 
to the full proportioos of the animal. 

As no amount of cultivation, or any combina- 
tion of favorable circumstances wil! ever do 
more than produce a perfect individual of its 
own epecier, and never develope it in any cha- 
racteristic of & superior class; so, with regard 
to the instincts and dispositions of animals, the 
sane law prevails. You may, indeed, tame o1¢ 
individual of any race, as a lion or a bear, and 
make him know his master, and be gentic and 
obedient to him. Bat, turn the lion into his 
native forest again, and let the pangs of hunger 
awaken his natural disposition, and the woods 
will once more resound with his roar, and he 
obey the dictates of his appetite as unserupu- 
lously as ever. Even if an individual could be 
changed in these respects, the change would 
not be transmitted to his offepring. The lion’s 
cube would be as genuine lions as though their 
parent hei never ie't bis African home. 


The natural temper of a horse is quite differ- 
ent ; however wild he may be, he is not fierce. 





he merely rides inte atreop cf wild bosses, 
flings his lasso over one of them, mounts him, ' 
and allows him to fly over the plain until he hes 
fairly fatigued himself; ttea, without c 

without instraction, in defiance of all the laws 
of habit, be is found perfectly quiet aad maa- 


shall find the same thing true with respect te * 
all domesticated animals. They have been off 

ginally tamed from their state of wild freedom, — 
but no change has been ecffected in their na- 
tare. The moet striking instance of altered 
habite is presented in the dog, if he indewd be a 
domesticated wolf. The mmuilarity between the 
animals ie very great; their «keletons brirg al- 
most exactly apiform ; both are born blind, and 
both first see the light on the tenth or twelfth 
day. Their average length of life also is the 
same. But, if they be bloed relations, we do 
no; find any new natare in the dog; for hs wild 
cousin will, under proper treatment, manifest 
as much gentleness and affection as himeeclf. M. 
Cuvier has recorded the history ef a pet wolf, 
which, after eighteen months of aber noe, heard 
his master’s voice in the crowd who were visit- 
ing the place of hie confinement, aod instantly 
recognized him with extravegant demonstra- 
tions of joy. He was again parted from his 
master, and was wretched. A dog was given 
him as a companion, and they lived happily to- 
gether. But once agtin the old familiar tone 
was beerd, the fsithful wolf rashed to his 
master, licked hie face, and uttered such cries 
of joy, that the spectators were affected to 
tears. 





HORSE TAMING. 


The art of subduing horses of vicious and 
ungovernable dispositions, has assumed an im- 
portance only commensurate to its great utility. 
The wonderful su«cees of our countryman, Mr. 
Rarey, in England and France, has created a 
great excitement, and a conseq_ent desire to be 
informed of the method by which these as- 
tonishing results are achieved. I am more par- 
tieularly induced to revert to this subject, from 
the fact that numerous recipes have been pub 
liehed in New Fogland papecs, professing to be 
the method by which Mr. Rarey subjagates and 
has acquired #2 much control over the horse. 
One of the receipes is as follows:—*‘ Take the 
grated horee-castor or wart, which grows on 
the inside of the horse's legs, put it on an apple 
or other enticing substance, and let him eat it; 
then rub a few drops of the oils Cumin and 
Rhodium upon his nose.” 

It 10 stated that these drugs poseces some 
potent charm by which the animal is rendered 
oblivious to his vicious propensities, and his 
disposition radically changed to'that of sub- 
servience, dosility and implicit obedience to the 
mandates of his conqueror. In response te 
which I unreservedly assert that no such result 
is produced. The horse castor exhales an ex- 
tremely pungent ammoniacal effluviam. The oil 
of Cumin is mapufactared from the seed of the 
same name, and in smell somewhct resembles 
turpectine; it is very persistent, and will vola- 
tilize ite strong odor without any tible 
diminution, for several dsys. The oil of Rho- 
dium takes its name from the island of Rhodes, 
or roses. It is procured by maceration from 
rose leaves, and has a very agreeable and 
powerful aroma. The use of the drugs in sub- 
duing an ungo’«rnable animal is quite limited. 
Their powerful smells serve to attract his at- 
tention for a few moments, and in this manner, 
may possibly prove auxiliary to subsequent 
operations in ameliorating his incorrigible 
temper. 

Tt is a fact, autheritic beyond all cavilling, 
that horses imbued with the most intelligi- 
gerce and qualities of endurance, are generally 
the moet stubborn and implacable ; honce, the 
inestimable value of some process by which 
they may be reduced to domestication and 
consequent utility. The plan pursued by Mr. 
Rarey and myself produces this result, and 
therefore its importance. No horse will sub- 
mit to man unless convinced of his superiority. 
To obtain this supremacy in ordinary cases 
requires no skill, but where the animal is head 
strong and obstinate, the matter assumes a more 
formidable aspect, and defies the orthodox 
means by which success has been realized. 

The obdurate horse, then, must be vanquish- 
ed in « trial of strength, he must be placed in 
such a position that all his efforts and struggles 
at rc sistance shall be skillfully encountered, and 
rendered futile. This sceomplished, the horse 
becomes a slave, and only as such, is he usefal. 
In thie Les the whole secret of horse taming. It 
requires nothing but confidence, fearlessness, 
and patience and perseverance in the operator 
to perform what appears to be almost miracu- 
lous. The time required to conquer tre horse 
varies with the animal’s dieposition, from fifteen 
minutes to three hours, and in a few isolated 
cases, it is necessary to repeat the operation. 
In general it is quickly and noiseless); accom- 
plished, but at times the struggle is severe and 
protracted, but succses invariably eventuates ; 
during the period I have imparted instructions 
in horse training I bave had several very vicious 
animsls subjected to my treatment, which I 
have in no instance failed to conquer. 

I am not at liberty to give the details of my 
practice, as it would interfere with my pecu- 
niary intereets. The secret bas been known to 
a few boree-trainers in this country for many 
years. And in thd elementary operation pur- 
eved in gentliog the horse for the uses of the 
amphitheatre and hippo dramatic performances, 
it has always been regarded as a great secret, 
and only imparted by professional horsemen 
under the seal of secrecy, and for « large re. 
munerstion. Mr. Rarey is not the originator, 
but hie familiarity with the horse has d+velope4 
in him a superiority and skill, which the ema- 
teur cannot realize. In conclusion, I would re- 
mark thet any man that can handle a borse, 
can ¢flectually operate my method of subduing 
him. Yours, respectfully, 

CALEB H. RANY, in New England Farmer 
New York, 1858. 


te” A very charming and winsome object 
is a Chinese woman esting. Our pretty mese- 
mates helped themeecives, with the ends of their 
chop-sticks, from the dishes spread upon the 
table, to a Nankin jujabe, a bit of ginger, or of 
water-lily confection, and carried it to their 
lips with s mincing delicacy of movement, 
which made them look like pet birds being fed, 








“ When an American hunter wishes for a steed, 





a beak full at atime.”—Dr. Yoan. 





ageable, and ever afier continues so.” We” 
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HOMEWARD-BOUND. 


Are you Geeping—are you dreaming; are you 
dreaming, love, of me? 

Dr are you waking, thinking of your sailor on the 

_ sea? 

Of the day we roamed by Atho! woode— your band 
fast locked in mine— 

Of our day of happy, happy tryst on old Saint 

‘ Valentine? 


Ob, Marion, oh, Marion, the gale is piping lowd, 
And the billows leap to mountains, and the foam 
. lies like a shroud ; 

Far, far from land, alone I stand, to watch till it 

be day, . 
Mid the roiling of the thander, and the dashing of 
the spray. 


Bleep, sleep, my Marion—slesp and dream, my 
beautiful— nine own ! 

Bleep is the orphan’s silent land, and thou, love, 
art alone: 

Sleep, till the swel’ing branciaes bend into an arch- 
ing dome = 

Bleep, tl the - 
young ».:." 


It is night, and storm, and darkness, Marion ; fiash- 
ing from the sky 

Darts the fitfal, lurid lightning, like « threat of 
God’s great eye; 

Bat dream thou ’tis the Noriand gleam, the harm- 
less Norland light 

He sends but as the herald of the glory of his 
might! 


Biess God, my darling, for the gift he dealeth unto 
thee, 

Amid thy calm and sunny bowers, soft dreams of 
the wild sea; 

And to me, whose glimpees of the land are beautiful 
as brief, 

To me, the storm-toseed mariner, the love of the 
green leaf! 


Oh, doubly sweet my thoughts of thee upon the 
eurging main, 

And doubly dear the day shal] dawn that brings 
me back again ; 

When I tread your cottage-garden—pluck the wild- 
flower from the wall— 

With my arm around my Marion’s neck—the sweet- 
eat flower of all! 





°* leaves steal out to call the 


sme 


Blow, blow, ye winds! blow fierce and strong! the 
heavens your breath command ; 

I care not, I, how fiercely, so ye blow to mine own 
loved land : 

In the roar of the mighty waters my spirit shall 
rejoice, 

Bo they drown not the glad music of my Marion’s 
welcome voice. 


’Tis by Athol that she slumbers—’tis by Athol that 
she strays ; 

Ob, waft me, heavens! to Athol in the spring of 
the young days: 

There once more my steps shall wander—with thy 

. hani fast locked in mine— 

By Athol woods, with thee, my Marion, on the old 
Baint Valentine ! E. L. H. 





A SINGULAR STORY. 


The interest in Tume, the American medium, 
has recently been revived by a singular incident, 
whieh I will relate to you. A few evenings 
since a select company of Russians and Pari- 
sians were assembled at Madame la Comtesse 
de T———'s. The conversation was on spiri- 
tual manifestations, when M. Hume entered.— 
Then followed a serious discursion regarding 
the manifestations of spirite—if it were possi- 
ble to obtain from them useful service, salutary 
information, counsel, advice, or even recom. 
pense cr chastisement M. Hume declared that 
these manifestations permitted by Supreme 
Power could not be considered as frivolous ex- 
perience by any one in possession of reason ; 
that he had never known of a spiritual mani- 
festation which had not produced good results ; 
and he was convinced that the Sapreme Power 
often employed such supernatural sgency te 
punish the sins of men. This assertion quieted 
the objections of some, but was received with 
credulity by many of the company. 

Suddenly M. Hume arose from the couch on 
which he was seated, and said— 

“ Madame le Comtesse, you are expecting 5 
visit this evening from a siranger.” 

“It is true,” replied Madame de 
“but how came you to know it?” 

“Tt matters little—you expect him ?” 


“Yee; Lord R ,& young man of much 
merit, who arrived to-day in Paris. He has 
not seen any cone as yet, and leaves to morrow 
morning. How, then. did you koow he was 
coming this evening ?” 

“TI know only he is coming; I have never 
seen him; I did not know his name; but it bas 
just been revealed to me that an extraordinary 
event has recently occurred in a chateaa be- 
longing to his family—an illustration of chae- 
tisement by epiritaal agency. He has arrived 
—he ringe—let him relate the event.” 

The door opened, and the servant announced 
Lord R . 

Madame T presented M. Hume to 
Lord R , and related the previous con- 
versation and sseertion of the American me- 
dium. Lord R ‘a face expressed the 
greatest surprise. 

“TI have never related to any one,” he said, 
“that which I shall now tell you, on acgount 
of M. Hame’s curious revelation. He is right; 
a strange and fearful event bas recentiy occur- 
red in my family; but you shall judge for your. 
selves. 

“My elder brother had been married six 
years to the daughter of M , when he be- 
came acquainted with an actress of Drury 
Lane Taeatre—Miss E 

“Te liaison of my brother and Miss E 
being soon known, did him the grestest injury, 
and waeacsure of deep gnef to his wife.— 
Blinded by bs paseion, my brother braved the 
world's opinion, and became indifferent to his 
wife's sufferings; he obliged Miss E to 
leave the theatre, gave her an elegsnt house in 
London, and during the summer tock ber to 
Scotland, that he might not be separated from 
her. Hie wife died with sorrow, aud in dying 
committed her two sons to my care. My bro- 
ther’s unheppiness at thie evert was mingled 
with remorse, but be refused to s<parate him- 

elf from Muse E A year since he was 
in Scotland at his chatesu near Edinboro’. Miss 
h——— was there also. 

**One night he had a dream that his wife sp- 
peared to him. He saw ber figure bending 
over b's be’, and heard her eebbing bitterly. 





————— 





“©Why do you weep, Annat’ be wked, in 
hie dream. 

“*T weep becsuss the sctress who robbed me 
of my busband’s Jove will al-o deprive my ohil- 
dren of their fether’s affections,’ replied the 
sort. 

‘*You are deseived, Anna; nothing can 
weshen the tender affection I hive for my 
children.’ 

“* Alaa! you think eo; but che will prove 
stronger than your wul; yet I am come to pro 
tect you from her arte. Here is the veil I wore 
on our wedding-dsy—keep it always—it stall 
save you and my children from the snarve of 
that woman!’ 

* Saying theee words, she folded the veil, and 
placed it round my brother's neck, then hiesiog 
him on the forebead, «he d:eappeared. 

“On feeling the icy tears streaming over his 
brow and fac-, be leaped from his bed, and 
gazed around him to arrure bimesif he had been 
dreaming—but «uddenly a piercing cry broke 
from hie hpe—the veil wee about his neck '— 
Tnis vision, mingled with the reality, touched 
bia beart: he was resting sgsinet the b-d, lost 
in thought, when Miss E estered the 
room. Seeing tracce of violent agitation o1 his 
features, she demanded the csuse 

“*My dear Helen,’ h» replied, ‘ our life is 
culpable, it must chanze—God ordains it!’ 

“ He then related the dresm, and showed her 
the veil. 

“+7 that all?’ asid Helen, langhiog hsarniy. 
‘You bave, indeed, los" your wits! Do you 
not sce that this ic « trick played on you by 
seme member of your wife's family 1—but 
etay I will deetroy at once the charm with 
the talieman.’ 

“She tore the veil from his neck, ran t the 
fire and threw it into the flames. Io the swift- 
neve of her movements, her dress, which was 
very ample, displaced sudden'y a large volume 
of air, drawing the flames out from the chimney 
into the recom. A tongues of flame swept round 
the young girl, inetantly enveloping her hght, 
free robe, and, in spite of immediate succor, 
she expired in the most horrible eufferings.— 
You will remember, the journals of the day an- 
nounced the fearful death of Mies E ; bat 
the singular hietury connected with the event 
has remained until now a secret.” 

It ie needless to »dd that the persons present 
were deeply sflected and impressed by the story 
of Lord R———. All Paris is at present occa- 
pied with ite details. Unfortunately, I was not 
preceat at that soirée, but, as « faithful repor- 
ter, I repoat to you that which the Count 
N hae told me, who wes not only present, 
but has since become a feithfu. dirciple of Mr. 
Hume.—Boston Transcript. 





How To Catcu a THier.—I remember a 
country friend of mine had his pocket picked of 
a handkerchief, and was grievously annoyei. 
Ho regarded it as a species of reflection upon 
his own vigilance. Determined to be revenged 
upon some of the pickpocket tribe he procured 
fish-hooks, and had them fastened into the 
pockets of an old coat, with the barbs down- 
wards. He, thus accoutred, sallied forth into 
the Strand in the dusk of the evening. Amid 
a crowd at Charing ervss he felt a hand in his 
pocket, and, giving himeelf a jerk, as be said, 
to get the hooks well into the rogue’s flesh, he 
moved on with his prey closely following. He 
then quickened his pace, sizing every pow and 
then another jerk. In this mode, affecting not 
to feel the fieh he bad booked, be led the knave 
clear of the crowd to a bys street. “Now, my 
fine fellow, I have you ; don't fish in my pockete 
again.” He unbuttoned bis coat to slacken the 
pocket, but in vain did the thief endeavor to 
extricate himeelf, the hooks were too deep in 
his hand, so my acquaintance took out his knife, 
and whipped off the shirt of the old coat he had 
ueed for the trap, and bade the pickpocket walk 
off to a surgeon, as he thought he had been 
tolerably well punished.—Cyrus Redding's Re- 
collections. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


I. 


A youth would marry a maiden, 
For fair and fond was she ; 
But she was rich, and he wad poor, 
And so it might not be. 
A lady never could wear— 
Her mother held it firm— 
A gown that came of an India plant, 
And not of an India worm! 
And so the cruel word was spoken, 
And se it was two hearts were broken. 


II. 
A youth would marry a maiden, 
For fair and fond was she ; 
But he was high, and she was low, 
And so it might not be. 
A man who bad worn a spur 
In ancient battle won, 
Had sent it down, with great renown, 
To goad his future son! 
And so the cruel word was spoken, 
And so it was two hearts were broken. 





Maxims OF BisHop MIDDLETON —Peree 
vere againet discouragements. Keep your tew- 
per. Employ leisure in study, and alwsys have 
some work in hand. Be punctual and metho- 
dieal in busivess, and never procrastinate. 
Never be in mhtrry. Preserve self-possession, 
and do not be talke? out of conviction. Rise 
early, and be au ecouomist of time. Maintain 
dignity without the appearance of pride; man- 
ner is something to everybods, and everything 
with some. Be gusrded in discourse, atter- 
tive, and slow to speak. Never acquiesce in 
imworal or pernicious opizions. Be not for- 
ward to aseigo reasons to those who have no 
right toak. Thiok nothing iv conduct unim- 
portant or indifferent. Rather set than follow 
examples. Practice strict temperance, and in 
your transactivos remember the fine! account. 





Wire.—The origin of the word “ wife” has 
recently been the subject of much discussion.— 
Treoch, a high suthority on the “stady of 
words,’ remarks that the word belongs to the 
same family as weave, woof, wed, and the Ger- 
man webden. It is the title given to a person 
who is engaged at the web and woof, these he- 
ving been the mvet ordinary branches of femal 
iodustry and wifely employmeot when the Jan- 
gusge was forming. So that in the word iteclf 


is wrapped up a hint of earnest, in-door, stay- 
at-home occupations, as being fitteet for her 





who beare this name ' 


LOST ALICE. 


CHAPTER L 

Why did I marry ber! I often asked myself 
the queetion, in the dsys that succeeded our 
honeymoon. By right, 1 shoald have married 
no ons. Yet I loved her, ae I love her etill 

She wes, perbape, the strangest character of 
her age. In her girthood, I could not compre- 
hend ber; ard I often think, whea I raise my 
eyes to her grave, quiet face, ac she sits oppo- 
mte me at dinner, that I do not comprehend her 
yet. There are msny thoughts working in her 
brain of which I kaow notting, and flashes of 
feeling look cut at her eyes now and then, and 
go back agsin, as captives might steal 
a giimpee of the outer world through their 
prison bars, and turn to their brick-wall- 
ed solitude once more. She is wy wife. I 
have ber and hold ber as po ¢thercan. She 
bears my name, and site at the head of my 
table; ahe rides beside me in my carriege, or 
takes my erm as we walk; and yet I know and 
feel, all’ the time, that the darling of my pet 
bas fled from me forever, and that it ie only the 
ghost of the gay Alice, whom I won in all the 
bleom of her bright youth, that lingers near me 
now. 

She wee not a child when I married her, 
though she “ae very young. I mesn, that 
life had tanght her lessons which are general- 
lr given only to the gray-haired, aod had laid 
burdeos upon her which belong of right to 
the old. Sbe had been an unloved child, and 
at the age of sixteen she was left to herself, and 
entirely dependent on her own exertions.— 
Friends and family she bad none, so she was 
eccustomed laughingly to esy; but I hare since 
found that her sisters were living, and in happy 
homes, even at the time when she accepted 
that awful trust of herself, and went out of the 
great world to fulfil it. Of this part of her 
hfe sbe never speaks; but onq who knew her 
then bas told me much. It was a time of 
struggle and pain, es well it might have been. 
Fresh from tbe life of a large boarding-echool, 
she wae little fitted for the bustle of a great 
selfish city; and the tears come to my eyes as 
I think, with a kind of wonder, on the child 
who pushed her way through difficulties at 
which strong men have quailed, and made her- 
elf a name, and a position, and ahome. She 
was 4 writer—at first a drudge, for the weekly 
press, poorly pid, and unappreciated. By-and-by, 
brighter days d:wned, and the wolf went away 
from the door. She was admired read, sought 
after, and—above all—paid. Even then, she 
could not use the wisdom she hed purchased 
at so dear arate. She held her heart in her 
hand, aod it was wrung and tortured every 
day. 

“T may as well stop breathing as stop loving,” 
she would say, with a happy smile. “ Don't 
talk to me about my folly. Let me go on with 
my toys; and, if they break in my hand, you 
cannot help it, and I ehall not come te you for 
sympathy.” 

She was not beautifal; but something— whe 
ther it wee her bright, happy face, or the rest 
less gaicty of ber manner—bewitched people, 
and made them like her. Men did the maddest 
things imaginable for her sake; and not anly 
young men in whom folly was pardonable, but 
those who should have been too wise to be 
caught by the sparkle of her smile, or the gay 
ringing of her laugh. She did not trust them ; 
her early life had taught her better; but I think 
she liked them for a while, till some newer fancy 
came, and then she danced past them, and was 
gone. 

It was in the country that I met her first; 
and there she was more herself than in the city. 
We were distant relatives, though we had never 
eeen each other, and the Fates sent me to spend 
my summer vacation with my mother’s aunt, in 
8 eotfhtry village, where she was already domes- 
tcated. Had I known this, I should have kept 
my distance; for it was only « fourteenth or 
fifteenth cousinship that lay between us, and I 
had a kind of horror of her. I hardly knew 
why. I wasa steady-going, quiet sort of law- 
yer, and hated to have my short holiday of reset 
and quiet broken in upon by a fine lady. I said 
as much to my sunt, in return for her announce- 
ment of “ Alice Kent is here,” with which she 
greeted me. She looked over her spectacles in 
quiet wonder as [ gave her a slight sketch of 
the lady s city life, as I had had it from the lips 
of “ Mrs. Grundy” herself. 


“ Well—live and learn, they say.. But who- 
ever would think it was our Alice you are talk- 
ing of, Frark! However, I'll say no more 
about her! You'li hsve plenty of time to get 
acquainted with her, in the month you mean to 
pass here. Avd we are glad to ree you, and 
your bed-room is ready,—the one you used to 
hike.” 

I took up my hat, and atrolled away to have 
a look at the farm. By and-by, I got over the 
orchard wall, and crossed the brook, and the 
high road, and went out into the grove behind 
the house, who-e farthest trees were growing 
on the side of the hill which looked so blue and 
distant from my ¢hamber window. It was an 
old favorite place of mwe. A brosd wagon 
treck led through the woods, out to a clearing 
on the other side, where was a little sheet of 
water, calied The Fairy’s Locking-glass, and a 
beautiful view of a lovely country, with the 
steeped green buls lying down in the distance, 
wrapped in « soft fleecy mantle of cloud and 
haze. I could think of nothing when I stood 
there, on a fine sunshiny day, but the long gaze 
of Bunyan’s Pi'grim through the shepherd's 
glass, st the besutifel aity towards which he 
was journeying. And it seewed sometim-s as 
if I could wander “over the hills and far 
away,” and lose myself in one of the fair valleys 
at the foot of thoee hills, snd be content never 
to come out ard face the weary world any 
mere. 

I walked slowly through the woods, with 
the sunshine felling through the green leaves of 
the young bee-bes in chequered radiance oo my 
path, drawing in long breathe of the fresh air, 
and feeling s tuwaling in my veins and a glow at 
my heart, ae ‘f the blood were flowing newly 
there, unti! Iesme to the litte circular grove 
of pines and bemlocks that led out upon the 
Fairy's Looking-giass. Sometning stirred as I 
pierced my way through the branches, and I 
heard a low growl. 





A girl wae balf-+itting, half-lying in the eun- 
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the Hittle lake, throwing pebbles 
watching the ripp es that 
widened to the other snore. A 


Cog was standing 


I felt that I was cutting ratber a ridiculous 
figure, bat I put = bold face upon the matter, 
snd asked coolly, 

“ Are you Alice Kent!” 

“ People call me so.” 

“Thea I suppore I may call you cousin, for I 
am Frank Atherton !” 

“Cousin Frank! We bave been expecting 
you thi. week. When did you coms?” 

“ Just now.” 

Sae made room for me beside her. We 
talked jong, sbout our femily, our mutual 
friends, and the old homestead of the Ather- 
tons, which she had seem, though I had not. 
Sae told me sbout the house, and our cousins 
who were then living there, and I sat hetening, 
looking now and then st her, a¢ she sat with 
the sunehine falling round her, and the greet 
dog lying st her feet. I wondered, almost as 
my sunt had done, if this was indeed the Alics 
Kent of whom I had heard eo much. She was 
dreesed plainly, very plainly, in » kind of gray 
material, that fell around ber in light, soft 
folds. A knot of plain, blue ribbon fastened 
her linen collar, and a gipry hat, lying beside 
her, was |trimmed with the same color. Her 
watch-chain, like a thread of gold, and a dia 
mond mng, were the only ornaments she wore. 
Yet I had mever seen a dress I liked so well. 
She was tall (too tall, I should bave said, hed 
she been any one else; for, when we were stand- 
ing, her head was almost on a level with mine) 
and slender, and quick and agile in al) ber 
movements. Her brown hair was soft and 
pretty, but she wore it carelessly pushed awsy 
from her forehead; not arranged with that 
nicety I should bave expected in a city belle. 
Her features were irregular, full of life and 
spirit, but decidedly plain; her complexion 
fair, her mouth rather large. frank and smiling; 
her eyebrows arched, as if they were asking 
questions; and her eyes large, end of s soft, 
dark gray, very pleasant to look into, very pus- 
sling too, as I found afterwards to my coset. 
Those eyes were the only beauty she possessed, 
and she unconsciously made the most of them. 
Had she been a Carmelite nun, she would have 
talked with them; ahe could not have he!ped it. 
When they laughed, it- seemed their vormal 
state—the brightbeaming glance they gave; 
but, when they darkened suddenly and grew 
softer and deeper, and looked up into the face 
of any unfortanate wight with an expression 
peculiar to themselves, heaven help him! 

Though I had known her only five minutes, 
I felt this, when I chanced to look up and meet 
& curious glapee she had fixed on me. Sbe bad 
ceased to talk, and was sitting, with her lips 
half spart and a lovely color mantling on ber 
cheek, studying my face intently, when our 
eyes met. There was an electric kind of shock 
in the gaze. I saw the color deepen and go up 
to her forehead, and a shiver ran over me from 
head to foot. It was dangerous for me to 
watch that blush, but I did; and I longed to 
know its cause, and wondered what thought 
had brought it. 

“Fred, bring me my hat,” she said to her 
dog, sffocting to yawn. ‘‘It is time for us to 
go home to supper, I suppose. Are you hun- 
arty, Cousin Frank?” 

“ Yee—no,” I answered, with my thoughts 
still running on that blush. 

She laughed good-naturedly, and took the 
hat from the Newfoundland, who had brought 
it in hie mouth. 

“How fond you are of that great dog,” I 
ssid, as we rose from our seat beneath the 
tree. 

“Fond of him!” She stooped down over 
him with a sudden impetuous movement, took 
his head between her two hends, and kissed the 
beauty-spot on his forehead. ‘“ Fond of him, 
Cousin Frank? Why, the dogis my idol! He 
is the only thing on earth who is or has been 
true to me, and the only thing—" She stopped 
short, and colored. 

“ That you have been true to,” I said, finish- 
ing the sentence for her. 

“So people say,” she answered, with a 
laugh. “Bat look at him—look at those beau- 
tifal eyes, and tell me if any one could help 
loving him. My poor old Fred! So honest in 
this weary worid.” 

Sne sighed, and patted his bead again. and 
he stood wagging his tail and looking up into 
her face, with eyes that were as she bad said, 
beautifal, and, what was better far, brimful of 
love and honesty. 

“TI doubt if you will keep pace with us,” 
she said, after we had walked a few steps; 
“and Fred is longing for a race; I always 
give him one through the woods. Would you 
mind 1” 

“Oh dear, no!” 

The next moment she was off like the wind, 
and the dog tearing after her, barking till the 
woods rang again. I saw her that night no 


more. 


CHAPTER II. 

I was, as I have already eaid, a grave, 
steady-going lawyer, verging towards a respect 
able middle age, with one or two gray hairs 
showing among my black locks. I had had my 
dresms and fancies, and my het, eager, gene- 
rous youth, like most other men; and they hed 
passed away. But one thing I had not known, 
owe thing I had missed (save in my dreams,) 
and that was a woman's love. 

If I ever gave my visions a body and a name, 
they were totally unlike all the realities I had 
ever seen. The wife of my fireside reveries 
was & slight, delicate, gentle creature, with a 
pure pale fece, sweet lips, the bluest and 
clearest of eyes, the sofeet and fineet of gol- 
den hair, and a voice low and sweet, bke the 
murmurings ot an Zolian harp. And she sat 
by my chair, in silence; loving me always, but 
loving me silently, and her name was Mary. 
I dare say, if I had met the original of this placid 
pretare in life, I should have wooed and won 
her, and have been utterly miserable. 

So, at a matter of course, I fell into danger 
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now. When Alics Kent went singing and 
dancing through the house, leaving every door 
and window open as she wert, I used often to 
lay down my pen and look after her, and feel ae 


used to say to myself, How that 

gradually into loving, I could not 

I met her one day m the village 

I tarned a corner, and came upon her 

She was walking slowly along, with 

her dog beside her, and ber eyes fixed upon the 

ground, looking graver and more thoughtful 

than I had ever seen her before. At sight of 

me her whole face brightened suddenly; yet 

she passed me with a slight nod snd « smile, 

and took her way towards home. Secing that 

flash of light play over her grave face, and feel- 

ing the sudden bound with which my heart 

sprang up to meet it, I knew what we were to 
each other. 

It was late when I reached home, after 
a musing walk. The farmer and his wife had 
gone to bed, the children were at a merry- 
making at the next house, and a solitary light 
burned from the parlor window, which was 
open. The full moon shone fairly in a sky 
without a cloud. I unfastened the gate and 
went in; and there in the open door sat Alice, 
with a light shaw! thrown over her shoulders, 
her bead resting on the shaggy coat of the 
Newfoundland dog. His beautiful brown eyes 
watched me as I came up the path, but he did 
not stir. 

I sat down near her; bat on the lower step, 
so ttat I could look up in her face. 

“ Alice, you do not look well.” 

“ButIam. Quite well. I am going sway 
to-morrow.” 

“Going sway! Where!” 

“Home. To London. Well? What ails 
you, Cousin Frank! Did you never hear of 
any ove who went to London before ?” 

“Yes; but why do you go 1” 

“Why?” he opened her eyes and looked 
at me. “For mary ressors. Firstly, I only 
came for six weoks, and I have stayed nearly 
three months ; secondly, becauee I have busi- 
nees which ean be put off no longer; and third 
ly, because my friends are wondering what on 
earth keeps me here so long (they will say 
soon, it is you, Frank). They vow they cannot 
do without me any longer, and it is pleasant to 
be miesed, you know.” 

“ And so you are going back to the old life, 
Alice? And by-and-by I suppose you will 
marry?” 

I would not advise any man, be he old or 
young, in ease he does not think it wise or pra- 
dent to marry the woman he loves, to linger 
with her in the doorway of a silent farmhouse, 
and hold her hand, and look out upon a moon- 
light night. Tne touch of the small slight 
fingers was playing the mischief with my good 
resolutions, and my wisdom (if I had any). 

“ Alice,” I said, softly; and I almost started, 
as she did, at the sound of my own voice, it was 
so changed. “ Alice, we have been very happy 
here.” 

“Very.” 

I took both her hands, and held them close in 
mine. But she would not look at me, though 
her face was turned that way. 

* There is a great difference between us, dear 
Alice. I am much older than you, and much 
graver. I have never loved any woman but 
you in my life, while you have charmed a 
thousand hearts, and had a thousand fancies. 
If you were what the world thinks you, and 
what you try to make yourself out to be, I 
should eay no more than thie—I love you. But 
I know you have a heart. I know you can 
love, if you will; and ean be true, if you will. 
And so I bsseech you to talk to me honestly, 
and tell me if you can leve me, or if youdo. I 
am not used to asking such questions of ladies, 
Alice, and I may seem rough and rude; bot be- 
lieve me, when I say you have won my whole 
heart, and I cannot be happy without yo2.”’ 

“ Yea, I believe you.” she said. 

“ But do you trust me, and do you love 
mé 7?” 

She might trifis with a trifler, but she was 
earnest encugh with me. 

‘I truet you, and I love you,” she answered, 
frankly. ‘Are you wondering why I can stand 
before you, and speak so caimly? Because, I 
do not think I sball ever marry you You do 
not love me, as I have always esid my husband 
should love me. I am wayward and exacting, 
and should weary your hfe out by my constant 
craving for texderness. I was made to be pet- 
ted, Frank; and you, though a loving, are not 
an affectionate man. You would wish me at 
the bottom of the Red Sea before we had been 
married « month; and, because you could not 
get me there, you wuald go to work and break 
my heart, by way of amusement. I know it 
as well as if I had seen it all—even now.” 

She looked st me, and all her woman’s heart 
and nature were in her eyes. They spoke love 
and passion, and deep tenderness—and all for 
me. Something leaped into life in my heart at 
that moment which I had never felt before— 
eomething that made my affection of the last 
few hours seem cold and dead beside ite fervid 
glow. I had her in my arms within the in- 
stant—close—close to my heart. 

* Alice ! if ever man loved woman with heart 
and soul—madly and unreasonably if you will, 
but still truly and honestly—I love you, my 
darliog.” 

“Bat will it last? 
last 7” 

I bent down, and our lips met in s long, fond 
kiss. 

“You will be my wife, Alice '” 

She leaned her pretty head against my arm, 
and hor hand stole into mine again. 

“Do you mean that for your answer? Am 
I to heep the hand, dear Alice, and call it 
mine ’”’ 

“Tf you will, Francis.” 

It wae the first time she had ever given me 


Oh, Frank, will it 





oo 


it sounds sweetly in wy memory now, und it 
will sound sweety te my dying dey. 


CHAPTER III. 


We were married not long after, and for six 
mooths we dwelt in « “Fool's Paradise.” 
When I think, that but for me, it might have 
lasted to our dying day, I can only igh, and 
take up the burden ef my life with an aching 
heart. 

They had called Alice fichle—.h, bow wrong- 
ly! No human being could be truer to ascther 
than she was to me. 

“IT only wanted to find my masior, Francis,” 
she used to say, when I laughed at her about 
it. “I was looking for him throogh all those 
long years, and I began to think he would never 
come. Bat, from the first moment when I 
heard you epeak, and met your eyes, I felt that 
he was near me. And I am giad to wear my 
master’s chains,” she added, kissing my hand. 

And I am sure she was in earnest. I ploased 
her best when I treated ber moet like a child. 
She was no angel—a passionate, high-spirited 
creature. She redelled « thousand times a day, 
although she delighted in my control. Bat it 
was pretty te see her, when she turned to 
leave the room, with fire in her eyes, and o 
deep flush on her chuek—it was pretty to ace 
her with her hand upon the lock even, drop 
her proud head submiesively, and wait whea I 
said——“ Stop. Shut the door and listen to 
me.” Yet it was dangerous. I, who had never 
been loved before, what could I do but become 
a tyrant, when a creature so noble as this bent 
down before me’ 

Bhe loved me. Every chord of her most 
sensitive heart thrilled and trembled to my 
touch, and gave forth sweetest music; yet I 
was not satisfied. I tried the minor hey.— 
Through her deep affection for me I wounded 
her cruelly. I can see itnow. Some wise ides 
found its way into my head and whispered that 
I was making a child of my wife by my indul- 
gent ways, and that her character would never 
develope ita strength in so much sunshiac. I 
acted upon that thought, forgetting how she 
had already been tried in the fiery furnace of 
affliction; and, quite unconscious, that while 
she was getting back all the innecent gaiety of 
her childish years, the deep lessons of her wo- 
manhood were stili lying beneath the sparkling 
surface of her playful ways. 

If, for a time, she had charmed me out of my 
graver self, I resolved to be charmed no more. 
I devoted myself again to my busisess, heart 
and soul, and sat poring for hours over law pa- 
pers without speaking to her. Yet she did not 
complain. So long as she was certain that J 
loved her, she was content, and took up her 
pen again, and went on with the work our mar- 
riage bad interrupted. Her writing-deek was 
in my study, by a window just opposite mine; 
and sometimes I would cease to hear the rapid 
movement of her pen, and, looking ap, I would 
find her eyes fixed upon my face, while a happy 
emile wae playing around her lips. Ove day 
that glanes found me ia a most unreasonable 
mood. The sense of her love half psined me, 
and I said curtly : 

“Tt is bad taste, Alice, to look at any one in 
that way.” : 

She dropped ber pen, only too gied of an ex- 
cuse te talk to me, and came and leaned over 
my chair. 

“ And why? when I love come one.” 

Thies was a bad beginning of the leevon. I 
wanted to teach ber, and I turned over my pe 
pers in silence. . 

“Do I annoy you, Francis?” 

“Not much.” 

Her light hand wss playing with my hair, 
and her breath was warm on my check. I 
felt my wisdom vanishirg, and tried to make 
up for ite loes by an increased coldrees of man- 
ner. 

“One kiss,” she said. 
go away.” 

“ What nonsense, Alics. 
to think of kisses now ?” 
She stood up, and looked me in the face. 

“ Do I tease you, Francis?” 

“ Very much.” 

She gave a little righ—so faint that I could 
scarcely hear it—and left the room. I had 
scared her gaiety away for that morzing. 

This was the firet cloud in our sky. 


It s*ems strangs, now, when I look back 
upon it after the lapse of years, how pereever- 
ingly I labored to dostroy the foundation of 
peace and happiness on which I might hsve 
built my life. Tae remaining six months of 
that year were montis of missry to me, and, I 
doubt not, to A'ios, for ehe grow thin and pale, 
and lost ber gaiety. I had succeeded only too 
weil in my plan, acd she hed learned to doubt 
my sffection for her. I felt this by the look in 
her eyes now and then, and by the way in which 
she seemed to cling to her dog, as if his fidelity 
and love were now her oaly hope. But I was 
too proud to own wyeelf in the wrong, and the 
breach widened day by day. 

In the midst of all thie estrangement tre dog 
sickened. There was a week of misgiving on 
Alice's part, when she sat beside him with her 
books, or writing all the time—there was a day 
when both books and manuscript were put 
awsy, and she wes bending over him, with her 
tears falling fast, ss she tried to bush his 
moans, and looked into his fast glazing eyee— 
and there was an hour of stillness, when she 
lay on the low couch, with her arm sround his 
neck, neither speaking nor stirring. And when 
the poor creature’s last breath was drawn, she 
bent over him with a passionate burst of grief, 
kiseed the while spot upon his forehead, and 
closed the sof:, dark eyes, that even in death 
were turned towards her with a loving look. 

She did not come to me for sympathy. She 
watched alone, while the gardener dug a crave 
and buried him beneath the stady window. She 
never mentioned him to me, and never paid 
her daily visit to hie grave till I was busy with 
my papers for the evening. So the year, which 
had begun in love acd happiness, came to it« 
close. 

I eat in the study alone, one morning in the 
February following, looking over some deeds 
that had been long neglected, when I heard 


“Just one, and I'll 


What time have I 





Alice singing in the baleony outside the win- 
dow. It was the fret time I had heard her 


that name. But she never called me by any | sing since Fred's death, and I laid down my peu 
other again until she ceased to love me; and| to sisten. Bat hearing her coming through 
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a warm, beautiful day, and 
goomed to bring & burst of sunlight and 
as she opened the door. 
Her own face, too, wae radiant, and ste looked 
Wke the Alice of the oid fatm-boase, as she 
came 00 aad bent over my chair. 

“ Well, whet ie it!” I asked, lookiog up. 

She laid a pretty little bouquet of violets, tied 
with blue ribbons, before me. 

“I have been to the conservatory, acd have 
brought you the first flowers of the season, 
Francis. And something else, which, perhape, 
you may not like so well.” 

Bhe bent over me as she spoke, and leaning 
her hand lightly on my boulder, kissed me 
twice. She bad been chery of ber caresses, 
for some time; and, when she did this of her 
own accord, I wheeled roused in my chtir, and 
looked up at her. 

“You seom very happy to-day, Alice.” 

“It is somebody's birtiday,” abe said, sta- 
tioning hereelf upoa my knee, and looking iato 
my eyes. “And T wish somebody very many 
happy returss:"—her voice faltered a little— 
“aed if there has been any wrong feeling, 
Francie, for the last six monthr, we will bury 
it to-day, now and forever.” 

She clung to me in silence, and hid her face 
upoa my bresst. I was moved, in spite of my- 
self, and kissed the brown hair that was scat 
tered over my shoulder, and said I was quite 
willing to forget everything (as if I bad aay- 
thing te forget!) At which sbe looked up with 
a bright smile. and I daressy thought me very 
mag?ani‘nous. 

“And we will make a crew beginning from 
this day, Franc'‘s.” 

“If you w'll, my ocbild.” 

She caressed me sgein, alter a queer little fa- 
shioa of her own, which always made me smile, 
and which consisted of a series of kisses be 
stowed systematically on different parts of my 
face—four, I believe, being allotted to my fore- 
head, two to each cheek, two to the chin, four 
to my lips, and four to my eyes. She went 
terough this ceremony with a psinstak ng care, 
and then jooked me ip the face. All her love 
and tenderness seemed to come up before me 
in thet moment, and efface the past and its 
uwhseppicese. I beld her closely to my heart, 
and ber arms were sround my neck. 

Will any ons believe it? My wife had 
scarcely left me five momeats before the fancy 
came to me that I had shown too plainly the 
power she had over me. For months I had 
been schooling wyself sto coldness and indif- 
ference, and at ber very first worm hiss or 
emie, I was completely routed. She had vexed, 
and thwarted, aod annoyed me much during 
those months: it would pot do to pardon her 
#0 fally and entirely before she had even ashed 
my forgiveness. I took s sudden resolution ; 
and, when she came bick into the room, was 
buried im my pspers once more. Poor child! 
Bhe had ba? one half-hour’s sanshiae, et least. 

* Ove moment,” she said, taking the pen out 
of wy hand, and holding something up over my 
head. “I bave a birthdsy gift for you. Do 
you want it?” 

“If you give it to me, certainly.” 

“ Toen ask me for it.” 

I seid nothing, but took ap my pen again. 
Her countenance fell a jittle. 

* Woald you like it?” she said, timidly. 

“There was a saint in old times,” I said, 
quietly, going ou with my papers, ‘a namesake 
of mine, by the way—Saiat Francie of Sales— 
who was accustomed to say, that one should 
never ask or refuse anytbiag.” 

“Weil! But I'm not talking to Saint Fran- 
cis; Iam telking te you. Will you have my 
little gift? Sey yee—just to please me—just to 
make my happy day sti!l happier.” 

* Don't be a child, Alice.” 

“ It is childish. I know; but indulge me this 
once. It ia such a little thing, and it will make 
me very happy.” 

“I ehall not refuse whatever you choose to 
give me Only don’t delay me long, for I want 
to go oa with tiese papers.” 

Ths next woment she threw the toy (a pretty 
little bronze m\atand made like a Cupid, with 
his quiver full of pens) at my feet, and turned 
awsey, grieved and angry. I stooped to pick up 
the figure—it was broken in two. 

“Oh, you can condescend to lift it from the 
ground !"' she said, sarcastically. 

“ Upon my word, Alice, you are the wost un- 
ressonable of beings. However, the little god 
of love can be easily mended.” 

i, 

She placed the fragments one upon the other 
and looked at me. 

“Tt can be mended, but the accident must 
leave ite trace, like all others. Oh, Francis!” 
she added, throwing herself down by my cbair, 
and lifting my hand to her lips. “Why do you 
try meso’ Dv you really love me?” 

“ Alice,” I esid, impatiently, “do get up. 
You tire me.” 

Sse rose and turned very pale. 

“I~ il gothen. But first answer my ques- 
tion. De you love m-, Francis?” 

I felt snger and obstinacy in my heart—ano- 
thing «lee. Was she threstening me? 

“Did you love me when you warried me, 
Francis?” 

“Idid. Bat—” 

“ But you do not love me now ?” 

* Sipee you will have it,” I said. 

“Ge ona '” 

“T do not !>ve you—not as you mean.”’ 

There was 5 dead ti'ence in the room as the 
lying words left my lips, and she grew eo white, 
and gave me such a look of anguish that I re- 
pented of my cruelty, and forgot my anger. 


“I do not mean that, Alice,” leried. “You 
look ill and pale. Balieve me, I was only jesting.’ 
“T ean bear it, Francie. There is nothing on 
this earth that cannot be borne—in one way or 
another.” 
She turned and ieft the reom, quietly and 
sadly. The sunshine faded just then, and only 


a white, pale light came through the window. I 


eo connected it with her sorrow, that to this 


day I can never eee the golden radiance come 
and go scroes my path, without the same sharp, 
knife-like pang teat I felt then, as the door 


c‘osed behiod ner. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ahce became weaker and grew really ill. A 


ed by the doctors a2 the Mhslios) means of re 
some friends of ours, one Mr. aad Mre. War- 
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storation. It was impoesibie for me te go; but 


rener, with a young dsughter, were going to 
Italy for six months, and it was arranged that 
Alice should scoompany them. 

They remained abroad, nine monthe instead 
of six. People wondered and joked about my 
wife's deserting me; bat I only laughed, and 
said, I should soon go after her if she remained 
away much longer; and they thought we were 
still a model couple. But, had they seen me 
sitting in my office, at night, over Alice's letters 
from abroad, they would bave known what a 
gulf hed opened between us two. I read those 
letters over and over again, with aching throbs 
gong through and throagh my heart, at every 
word. They were fall of incid-nt and interest, 
and people called them beautifel, who had aot 
seen the mixture of womanly passion and ebild- 
like playfulness im ber character that I had 
seen, and which I was to see no more. 

At last she returned. I came home tired 
enough, one evening, to find a letter lying on 
my table, informing me that she would cross to 
Dover on the morrow. I went down to Dover 
to meet her. Our estrangement had worn deep 
iato my heart. She hed loved me once; she 
should love me again! 

I was worn, haggard. I took a bath and 
made a carefal toilet after my hurried journey. 
Asl was taking my last look in the glass, the 
hotel-waiter came to tell me they had arrived. 
I followed him, more nervous thaa I had ever 
been before in my life. Warrener grasped my 
hands as I opened the door, and Mrs Warreser 
—bless her hind heart !—burst out crying. 
“Ob, my dear Frank! I am to glad to see 
you. And we have brought you your Alice 
home, so well.” 

Next moment she entered, a little King 
Charles's spaniel friskiag about her feet. I had 
her in my arms at once, but it was not until 
she kiesed me that I knew how cold and pale 
she was. 

“ Alice, are you ill?” I asked, holding her 
away from me, and looking into her face. 

Her eyes met mine, but their old light was 
quite gone. 

*‘ Not in the least ill, Frank,” she said quietly. 
“ But you must remember I have not seen you 
for nine months and yeu startled me a little.” 
My household fairy had fled, and I could only 
mourn that I should never look upon her sweet, 
young face again. It was another Alice, this. 
I had slain my own Alice, and nothing cou!d re- 
animate her. 

I was like one in a dream ail through the day ; 
and, when we came howe, I could not wake. I 
tad made many changes in the house, and all 
for her. I took her through the rooms on the 
day after our return, and showed her the im- 
provements. She was pleased with the furni- { 
ture; she admired the pictures and the conser- 
vatory; and seemed delighted with the little 
gem of a boudoir which I had pleased myself by 
designing expressly for her. She thanked me, 
too. No longer ago than a year, she would 
have danced through the rooms, uttering a 
thousand pretty little exclamations of wonder 
and delight, and I should bave been smothered 
with kisees, and called a “dear old bear,” or 
some such fit name at the end; all of which 
would have been very silly, but also very de- 


I think I bore it for a month; but one morn- 
ing, as I sat at my solitary breakfast—for Alice 
took that meal in her room now—the bitter 
sepse of wrong and unhappiness and desertion 
came over me so strongly that I went up to her 
room. 

“ Are you busy?” I asked, as she laid down 
her pen aod looked around. 

“ Not too busy to talk to you,” she said. 

** Alice, how long are we to live this life?” 
She changed color. 

“What life, Frank ?” 

“ The one we are living now. It is not the 
happy, loving life we ueed to live. You are sot 
mine as entirely and lovingly as you once 
were.” / 

“T know it.” And she sighed and looked 
drearily at me. 

“ Why cannot the old days come back again. 
If I made a terrible mistake, can you never for- 
give itt I thought it was foolish for us to love 
each other as we did—at least, to show it as we 
did—but I have found now, that love is earth's 
only true wisdom.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Give me back that love, Alice, which I 
would not have. Oh, give me back the lost 
sunshire.” 

I rose from my seat and stood beeide her, but 
she drew back and shook her head. 

“ Fraak, don't ask me for that.” 

*T shall know how to value it now, Alice.” 
“That may be; but I have it not to give you, 
my poor Frank.” 

I clasped her to my heart. The passion in 
that heart might almost have brought back life 
to the dead; but she did not move. She was 
like a statue in my arms, and only looked at me 
and sighed. 

“Too late! Too Iste, Frank !” 

“Will you never forgive me?” 


“Forgive? Do you think I have one unkind 
thought or feeling towards you, Frank? Ah, 
no! But I am chilled through and through.— 
My love is dead and buried. Stand away from 
ite grave, and let us meet the world as we best 
may.” 

I leaned my heed upon my bands, and my 
tears fell, and I was not ashamed of them.— 
But they seemed to rouse ber into a kind of 
frenzy. 

“You!” she exclaimed, suddenly. ‘You, 
who a year ago sowed the seed which has borne 
this fruit, can you weep over your husbandry 
now’ Don’t, Frank! Take what I can give 
you—take my earnest friecdship—and God 
grant we may never part, here or in hea- 
ven.” 

“ Ah! in heaven—if we ever get there—you 
will love me again.” 

She quoted thoee sad words which poor St. 
Pierre uttered on his dying bed: 


‘Que ferait une ime isolee dans le ciel méme ”’’ 


(What would an isolated soul do, even in Heaven 
itself ') 


aad laid her hand gently on mine. 

“ Heaven knows, dear Alica, that as I loved 
you when we first met, I loved you on that un- 
happy day and love you stil! ‘” 
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“Heaven caly knowe what dayp and nights 
were mize at first. For my life hed beea wrap- 
ped up in youre, Frank, and it terrible to 
eeparate them. I thought at first that I could 
not live. I suppose every one thinks so when 
a heavy blow falls. But strength was given 
me, and by-and-by, peace. We seem like two 
gray shadows, Fraak, in a silent world, and we 
must only wait God's time ; and hope that, on 
the other side of the grave at least, thie great 
mistake may be set right. Believe me, I am 
happy in being with you, Frank—happy in 
thinking that the same roof shelters us, and 
that we shall not part till one of us two dies.” 
I opened my arms, and, of her own accord: 
she came to my heart once more; her arms 


shoulder, and her lips meeting mine. Not as 
they used to do, yet tenderly and kindly. 

“ We are older and wiser than we were, and 
sadder, too, dear Frank,” she said, with a 
smile. “ Yet who knows? It may be that all 
the love has not left us yet.” 

And thus that chapter of our life ended. 

We have never touched upon the subject 
since; but I have waited calmly for yoare, and 
the same quiet light shines alwsys in the eyes 
of Alice; the same deep, sad tone thrills my 
beart when I hear her speaking or singing. An 
angel could scarcely be gentler or hinder than 
she who was once so impetuous and full of fire. 
Ste was unresronable, and exacting, and ardent, 
and imperious in those diye, I know, and my 
slower nature was always on the strain to keep 
pace with bers; bat, what a bright, joyous, 
happy creature she was! 

It would have been different but for me.— 
Oh, you, who read this little tele, remember in 
time that a sind word and a loving look cost 
little, although they do euch great work ; and 
that there is no wrong #0 deep as wrong done 
to a loving heart. 





A Great Svuccess.—The celebrity of the 
hour is unquestionadly the horee-tamiog Rarey, 
who has appeared as a missionary of civilize 
tion and mercy among the too long :ll-treated 
horees. Starting with the proposition that the 
horee is the most intelligent and affectionate of 
animals. the Awerican deliverer sweeps away 
all the cruel traditions of horse-breaking, all the 
menaces, and blows, and kicks with which 
equine education has hitherto been conducted. 
aad proceeds upon the theory of gentleness and 
mutual confidence. Aud a¢ a new creed should 
be attested by marvels, they are not wanting 
bere. Guy Carleton, Lord Dorcbtester, has a 
cores called Cruiser, a noble creature to look 
at, but a fiend incarnate, whose malice aud 
fury have rendered him a terror to the circle of 
his acquaintance, who would scream with rage 
for teu minutes, would tear up the ground with 
his teeth, aud would «nap iron bars, and as his 
keeper (the only pame for a wild beaet’s custo- 
dian) remarked, smash up stalls into lucifer- 
matches No groom could approsch him, and 
he had to be dressed by ‘the aid of a long pole 
to which the currycomb was affixed, and a 
great iroa muzzle was placed upon him by 
stratagem when it was neceesary to bring him 
out. Ia fact, so terrible was the borse that it 
had been at last determined to treat him as the 
Count in “ The Mysteries of Paris” treats the 
ruffian whom he determines to :ender harmles: — 
namely, to deprive him of sight [| This is deried 
by Lord Dorenester.—Ed. Post.) Haopily for 
Cruiser, Mr. Rarey arrives, aod the snimal is 
confided to him. The missiovary bas a day 
with the savage—the first winutes of incer- 
course being rendered safe by the interpositon 
of a tremendously strong wagou that would 
have served for a barricade in a revolution, and 
the conversion is effected. Mr Rarey returns 
to town with the dreadful Cruiser trotting be- 
hind a dug-cart, and 


A child might scathless stroke his brow. 


The animal has been lectured upon to a distin- 
guished circle of visitors, and it is as gentle 
and docile as 4 lady's pet pony. It was touch- 
ing to see him look at bis oid muzzle, which 
was placed on him to show what be had beea— 
his glance was almost reproachful, iike the 
boy's look at Dr. Arnold when he spoke shar 

ly, “I om sure I am doing the best I can.” fi 
wasa good day for the Eoglish horee when 
Mr. Rarey took ship. The best of the cave is 
the utter absence of ail quackery, and the plain 
common-sense principle on whica the treat- 
ment is founded Ilitherto we have given the 
most delicate anim] orgscization tu be dealt 
with by the very pick of etuyid and ruffianly 
instructors. Now iet us leave off “ breaking’ 
horses acd teach them instead. The lesson 
might have wider application. —London News. 





AMERICAN TrRacT Suctety.—Tbe American 
Tract Society held its annual business meeting 
on tae 12th. Nobody was admitted unless he 
could produce his ticket of membership. The 
crowd was very great, and, as the genera! un- 
derstacding was that a determined struggle on 
the slave question would take place, the excite- 
meat was very great and the anxiety to gain 
admission intense. 

The proceedings bagan with a reading of the ac- 
nual report. Dr. McGee then made a statement 
on behalf of the Puotiehing Committee, stating 
that ned the suppressed cract (“ou the duty of 
masters’’) been published it would have dismew- 
bered the society. [Hisees and applause. } 
Bishop Mclivaine, of Ohio, moved that the 
action of the Committee be sustained. Rev. 
Dr. Tyag. amidst much confution, moved to lay 
it on the table. This was negatived, and great 
excitement followed. Judge Jessup moved an 
ameadment, reaffirming the actioa of last year. 
Some sparring vetweea Rev. Dr. Bethune and 
Rev. Dr. Thompson then ensued, after which 
the discussion took s wide range. At lengta it 
was resolved to take a vote, aod the result was 
—tte adoption of the resolution offered by 
Bishop Mclivaine, by a large majority, thus sus- 
taining the action of the Executive Comwmittee: 
Subsequently, Jonn Jay offered the following 
reeolution, which, oa motion, wae laid on the 
table: 

Resolved, That nothing issued by the Publish- 
ing Committee should express or imply the 
Christian iswfulness of the system of American 
elavery. 

The election of a Board of Managers was 
next in order, and the present incumbents were 
sustained. 

The following is the ticket olected : 

Pwhlishing Cummitice —Rev. David Magie, D. 
D., Etigzabeth, N. J., Presb. church, (0. 8S.) 
1848; Rev. Wm. R. Williams, D. D., Bap. 
chureh, 184°; Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D., Presb. 
eburch, (N. 8.) 1851; Rev. Benjamin C. Catier, 
D. D., Prot. Ep. ehurca, 1853; Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, D. D., Boston, Mases., Cong. church, 
1554 ; Rev. Thomas De Witt, D. D., Ref. Dutch 
charch. 

Distributing Committee—Willism Forrest, 
1831; Alfred M. Tredweil, 1853; Oliver #1. 
Lee, 1555; Alfred S Barnes, 1°57; Samuel 8. 
Constaxt. 

Finance Committee—-Richard T. Haines, 
1225; Moses Allen, 1825; Thomas C. Doremur, 
1°37; Richard 8. Fellowes, 1847; George N. 
Titus, Evq., Olver E. Wood, 1849. 

The receipts of tne Tract Society amount to 
$357,000, und the balance on band to $263,000. 

The resolutions passed at the last anoual 
meeting, relative to the distribution of tracts 
amoug elavchoiders, were resciwded. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


THE FISHING BOUNTIES. 
ADMISSION OF MINNESOTA. 


THE CLAYTON-BULWEB TREATY. 


SENATE. 


On the 8th, the chamber of the Senate was 
crowded to excess to witness the ceremonies 
poocomns the funeral of Senator Evans, of 


Mr. Hammond, of South Caroling, and Benje- 
min, of Louisiana, pronounced brief eulogies and 
dwelt upon the circumstances attending their 


> 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, followed, say- 
that it was not often that he mingled his 
voice with those who delivered funeral eulo- 
fe. Now, however, he must pay a high tri- 
te to the deceaeed, who had reminded him of 
his ideal of a Romen S+nator. Like a shook 
of corn, fully ripe, he bad been gathered from 
thess scenes, and suak down fu!) of honors. 
Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, followed. He 
said his long association with the deceased in 
committee brought out those beauuful qualities 
and traits of cbaracter which he could appre- 
ciate more fully toa ia the open Senate. 
Tne Senate then took a recess till 2 o'clock, 
the hour of the funeral 
On the 10th, Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, pre- 
sented a petitien from the business men of the 
Northwestern Lakes, seking an sppropriation 
to investigate whether Prof. Ballot’s theory of 
foretelling storms is applicable to the locality 
of the lakes. 
Mr. Broderick, of California, offered a jong 
resolution, charging the postmaster at San 
Francisco with walfessance in office, and re- 
uiring information as to the reason why the 
ostmaster General did not act in the matter. 
_ The consideration of the reeolutioa authoriz- 
ing the presentation of a medal to Com. Psald- 
ing Came up as the specia! order of the day, but, 
on motion, it was postponed. 
The bill to repesl the Fishery bounties was 
then con-idered. Speeches were made in favor 
of the bounties by Senators Fessenden, Sim- 
mons, Crittenden, Cuollamer, &o.—the ground 
of rearing a hardy body of seamen being relied 
upon. 
Mr. Allen, of Raode Island, mad+ an amend- 
ment that tne bounties cease from the 3let of 
December, 1859. 
Mr. Hamlin, of Me., moved a further amend- 
ment by substituting December, 1865 
The bounties were opposed by Senators 
Toombs aod H-njamin. 
Oa the 11th, on motion of Mr. Bevjamin, of 
Louisians, the bill for toe final adjustinent of 
private Isnd claims in Florida, Louisiana, Ar- 
Kansas, and Missouri, was cousidered. 
The bill excited considerable debste, but 
finally, with unimportant amendments, it ws 
read a third time and passed. 
The biil to repeal the Fishery Bounties was 
then taken up. Senators Hale aud Sewera al- 
vovated the bounties, ard Senators Mallory, 
Devise and Pugh opposed them. 
On the 12th, a communication was rece.ved 
from the Secretary of War, relative t» the pro- 
posed purchase ot a rite for the fortificatioa of 
the harbor of San Francisco 
Mr Brolerick, of California, declared the 
whole ranche proposed to be purchased rot 
worth more than $7,000. 
Mr. Fessenden, of Me., objected to the 
price demanded ($200,000,) and thought the 
necessity was not so urgent thst Congress 
should submit to euch an enormous impo- 
sition. 
Mr. Gwin, of California, eaid that the site 
was indispensable fur the protection of the har- 
bor, and hence he should not hesitate about the 
price. 
Tne subject was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
After the transaction of some unimportant 
business, the covsideration of tke bi!l for the 
repeal of the Fishing Bounties was resumed. 
A'ter considera 'e debate 
Mr. Allen, of Rhode Isiand, offsred a resolu- 
tion, as an additional section to the bill, r-peal- 
ing all duties on salt. 
A lengthy debate ensued, when Mr. Trumbull, 
of I!lnois, moved to include sugar. 
Mr. Slidell, of Louisiana, gave notice that if 
the amendment was adopted, he would mov» to 
include textures acd fibres aod the abolishment 
of custom-nouses. 
Mr. Seward, of New York, was opposed to 
altering the Tariff Act of the last Congress. 
He would go for the aboliatment of duty on 
sugar, and if the Senetor from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Bell) woul’ go with bim, he would favor the 
sholishment of duty on iron. Peading which, 
the matter was laid over till to-morrow. 
Mr. Toombs. of Georgia, presented the cre 
dentials of Mr. Rice, as Senator fromm Minnesots. 
As svon as they were read 
Mr. Harlan, of lowa, presented charges from 
the people of Iowa, accusing corruption in laud 
sales. He did not know what course to pur- 
sue, but he would object. on behalf of the peo- 
ple, to the reception of Mr. Rice’s credentials. 
One of the charges made is, that Mr. Rice 
sold land at ons dollar snd a-half per acre, 
and gs:e receipts for one dollar and a quarter 
per acre. 
Mr. Benjamip, of Louisiana, explained how 
the charge originat-d. In the report that Mr. 
Rice made to the War Department, he stated 
how this occurred, but no advautage was taken, 
as intimated, nor was there anything wrong in 
the case. 
Mr. Rice was then sworn in, sad immediately 
addreesed the Sevate. He said, this was his 
first appearance in this body, and he felt that 
he was placed in an embarrassing position. He 
had never received any intimation of these 
charger. If the gentleman from Iowa had ex- 
amined the papers on file in the War Depart- 
ment, he would have found that there was por 
one word of truth in the charges made. He 
should demand an investigation, and, if one 
single word impugned bis motives aa a Govern- 
ment officer, he would resign his position as 
Senator. 

Mr. Harlan offered a resolution for a Com- 
mittee of Investigation to examine the charges, 
with power to send for persous and papers.— 
Laid over. 

Mr. Crittenden, of Keatucky, presented the 
credeatials of General Shields, who was also 
sworn io as Senstor from Minnesota. Ad- 
journed. 

On the 13th, the General Appropriation Bul 
was diecuesed and passed, but reconsidered 
In the course of the debate, Mr. Doolittle 
made an allusion to “ Galphiniem.” Mr. 
Toombs, of Georgis, forthwith went over the 
history of the Galpuin case, saying that he sup- 
po it in the Hoase and supported i; now. 
As high miaded men se¢ any in the Union sup- 
ported it, and the denouncers of it were mive- 
ra>ie elanderers and cowards. 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, said he 
bad been acquainted w.th the circumetances of 
the Galphin case, acd they were as Mr. 
Toombs had stated. 

The master then subsided, and, after a pro- 
tracted discussion ou the other subjects, the 
Senate adjourned. 


On the 14th, a resolution was submitted by 
Mr. Beggs, of North Carolina, that the Presi- 
deut be requested, if compatuble with ~be pub- 
lic interests, to communicate to the Senste any 
infurmation which may have been received con- 
cerning the recent search or seizure of Ameri- 
eon vessels by foreign armed cruisers in the 
Gulf of Mexico or the adjacent seas; and also 
what measures, if any, have been taaen in rela- 

tion thereto. Adopted unanizwusly. 


The subsequent bueinezs bas been ucimpor- 

















A. P. Liayne has been appointed U. 8. Seva- 


tor from South Carolina, ia place ef Mr. Evaus, 
deceased. 





‘IT am glad to hear it,” she said, hurriedly. 


cant, being mainly private bills. 

Mr. Rice, of Mionesvta, submitted a resolu- 
tion, Which was adopted, thet e Couumittee be 

| appelted to investigate the charges made 


against bim by the citizens of Iowa res 
the unle of the Fort Crawford Reserve A. 
The Bill oe the Indiana Society of 


Friends to posey three hundred and twen- 
ty acres of land, bas passed. 


Se 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

On the sth, the House met at eleven o'clock, 
but took a recess till one, when a m was 
received from the Senate anrouncio de- 
sae of Senator owe of South Carolina. 

Enlogies were delivered by Mosars. 
—— — —— of Ind. — 
e usual resolutions of reepect were adopt- 
ed, and the House aleusell | to attend 
funeral. 

Oa the 10th, Mr. Faulkver, of Va., from the 
Military Committee, reported bills making ap- 
propriations for the construction of a wagon 
toad in New Mexico, for the completion of Mili- 
vary roads in Washington Territory, and for the 
completion of the Fort Ridgely and South Pase 
Wagor Roads. 

r. Stanton, of Ohio, from the same commit- 
tee, reported a bill for the survey of the Co 
lumbis River. 

J. Glaney Jones, of Pa, from the Committee 
of Ways and Mesos reported the Post-Office, 
Ocean Mail Steamer, Deficiency, and Supple- 
mental Indian Appropriation billie. 

Mr. Zollikoffer, of Tenr , from the Committee 
on Territories, reported a bill to regulate aod 
make uniform the right of suffrage in the Terri- 
tones of the United States. 

Mr. Smith, of Va, from the Committee on 
Territories, ashad leave to report a bill to or- 
gapise a Territories! Government for Nevada. 

Mr. Cobb, of Ala . objected. 

On motion of Mr. Helery, of New York, the 
Houss took up snd passed the bill providing 
that where procf had been established, but the 
land warract for wilitary services not issued 
until after the death of the claimant, the title 
sball reet in his widow; and if not widow, then 
on the heirs of the warrantee. All euch war- 
rants te be treated as personal chattels. 

The joint resolution from the Senate extend- 
ing till January pext the time for the President 
to examine the records of the Neval Courts of 
Inquiry, wita a view to the restoration to the 
Navy of officers affected by the action of the 
Naval Retiring Board, was passed. 

Tne House passed the following Senate bills : 
Eularging the Detroit and Saginaw land dis- 
trict. 

For the relief of the Hungerian settlers on 
lands in Iowa, heretofore reserved from sale. 
The House proceeded to the consideratioa of 
the Senate Bull directing tne Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay out of the fund heretofore re- 
ceived from Great Britain, under the treaty of 
Gcent, various sume to citizens of Virginia, 
Maryland and South Caroliva, to compensate 
them for the loss of their slaves, carried away 
by the Britwh during the war of 1912. 

Mr. Bliee, of Ohio, argued that these claims, 
instoad of being embraced in, are expressly ex- 
cluded by that treaty. 

Mr. Garnett of Va., replying, esid that the 
Governor of Virginio, was interested io the 
bill, aud that the slaves were to be peid for at 
the rate of $250 per head, which was ridicu- 
lousiy low. Whenever the subject of a slave 
was mentioned, the gontieman from Obio, (Mr. 
Blies,) ae wel! ae his older colleague, (Mr. Gid- 
dings.) seem afflicted with a species of madnessy 
like dogs afflicted with hydrophobia. Great 
Britain gave » round eum for the satisfaction of 
these claims, snd it was for the United States 
to make the disbursement. Would the gentle- 
man from Ohio, as a trustee, keep the money in 
hie own pocket, for his own use, and not pay it 
to whom it was due? Would he pay it for the 
slaves ? 

Mr. Giddiogs, of Ohio, asked if it was to be 
paid to Democrats. 

Mr. Garnett replied, the Governor of Virginia 
is a Democrat, and wanted the gentleman to be 
more definite. 

Mr. Giddings said he bad answered according 
te the gentleman's remark about mad dogs, 
which was ungentiemanly and cowardly. 

Mr. Garnett ssid that nothing more could be 
expected from a Gan who had distinguished 
himself by biackness of heart; who was guilty 
of treason against his country and bie God. 

The Speaker called him to order for his per- 
sonal remarks. 

Mr. Garnett said that the Speaker should 
have restrained the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Giddings withdrew his remark. He 
only wsated to show bis appreciation of the 
gentleman’s charge, and not to ineult the 
House. 

Mr. Garnett—I have nothing to retract. 

Mr. Giddings— Nor I. 


Mr. Garnett—The member has long since 
placed himself beyond the pale of notice from 
gentleman. 

The bil wae thea referred to Committee 
of the Waoole on the State of the Union. Ad 

journed. 

Oa the llth, Mr. Burroughs, of Kentucky, 
from the Sp<cial Committees on the subject of 
& sbip canal around the Falls of Niagara, 
made a report. proposing s grant of land in aid 
of the coustruction of the work, to the extent 
of one-third of igs probable cost. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
Senate Bill for the admission of Minnesota into 
the Union. After a short discussion, Passed— 
Yeas 157, nays 33 

The Houee then took up the bill to prevent 
the incenvenient ace 1mulstion in the Post Office 
Department of deputy postmasters’ quarterly 
returna. 

Mr. Eoglisb, of Indiana, remarked that eixty 
thou sand bushele bad accumulated. 


Mr Morgan, of New York, said that the oe 
position proposed during the next National Ad- 
ministration to investigate all these matters. 
Hence he wanted the time specified for the de- 
struction of such papers to be extended to five 
ivetead of two yeare. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. English, of Indiana, wanted to know 
whetaoer the gentleman was serious ! 

Mr. Morgan said he was. 

Tae b ll was then passed. 


Recently the House ordered to be engrossed 
the resolution authorizing the President to take 
prompt measures for the abrogation of the 
Claytou-Bulwer treaty. The question now re 
curred on ordering the engrossmext of the pre- 
amble thereto, asserting that both the American 
and British interpretation ef the treaty had 
been productive ouly of misunderstandings and 
controversy. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, moved to lay the 
whole subjec: on the tanle. The House refused 
—yeas O4, nays 53 

Mr. Miileon moved to lay on the table. 

Negatived—yoas 65, nays 102. ° 

The preamble was then rejected—yeas 67, 
nays 99 

Mr. Sick-le, of New York, said that the 
House would concur with him that the record 
for the last few days exhibited, most conclu- 
sively, that thie question was not correctly un- 
derstood in many quarters of the House. It 
should be known that negotiations are, and 
have been peaoding for sowe treme, uader favor- 
able ausp ces, with the view to bring the two 
countries to an amicable understanding with re- 
gard to the controversy. Taoie fact wae set 
forth in the President’s anuual message, and he 
was surpriced that it was not mors geverally 
understood. It was a most extraordinary pro- 
ceeding for the House to interfere in such 8 
delicate matter, without any kaowledge of the 

resent state of the negotiation-—- whether 
Recut or unfavorable It was usprecedenat- 
ed for resolution like thie to be passed 
through the House. Ooe of the chief ubetacles to 
the adjustment of the Central Americso quee- 
tion was the fixed and settied pol.cy of the late 
Prewier, Lord Palmeretus, who adbered to it 
tenaciously during the prineipel portion of his 
puolic career, and which committed Great 
Britain to intervention ia Central America to 
prevect us from acquiring any facLities whico 
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would afford us the key to, or to coutrol the 


ee 





commeree of the east through that country. 
Hostile action on our part at this time is not 
to be desired, when we consider that the ob- 
atacte to the adjustment no Jooger existe, Lord, 
Palmerston having retired. The present minis’ 


to interpose obstacles to the adjustment, aad 
was row dis to come to a frank under- 
standing with thie country. There was only 
ore precedent for a step of this kind to abro- 
gste a treaty, and that was with France, iu 
1798, which was a war measure. 

Mr. Quitman, of Miesissippi, ssid that the 
resolution pending was yar 
tion of the representatives of the people. He 
could furnish half a dozen precedents ia which 
representatives have expressed wishes in re- 
gard to treaties 

Mr. Sickles said that the abrogation of the 
treaty would leave Great Britain in ne 
of what she claims Toe House should not 
force upon the President a war policy. 

Mr. Clark, of New York, wished to know 
whether the (ass-Yriearri Treaty embodies the 
policy of the Administration respecting Centre! 
Americas. 

Mr. Sickles took it for granted that the 
treaty would not have been negotiated if aot 
in conformity with the policy of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Clay. of Kentucky, said that the Cliyton 
Bulwer Treaty declares that neither of the con- 
tracting parties shall fortify, colonize or exer- 
¢ se any sort of dominion over Ceatral America. 
How does the matter stacd at thisday! Why, 
Great Britain bolde two-thirds of the Central 
American coast, which she will bold so long as 
the treaty «tands. We bave no forthold there. 
It was the purpose of the President that we 
sbeuld be informed on thie question. Was not 
that partof his Message referret to the Com. 
mitte of Foreign Affairs, in order that they 
wight express some opinion on the subject! 

Mr Sickles replied thst it was not sent there 
that the reselation might be reported in direct 
conflict with the Presitent’s vows 

Mr. Clay said that the preamble of this reso 
lution was almost in the direct language of the 
Message, And in opposing the preamble the gen- 
tiewan from New York (Mr. S:ckles) opposed 
the President's views. 

Mr. Sickles explained why the preamble is 
in direct conflict with the President's views. 
Mc. Clay said the better corse was to abro- 
gate the treaty in accordance with the recom- 
meodation of the President, and commence 
anew. If thie wae a war measure, the Presi- 
dent bad inaugurated it, and net the Committee 
on Foreign Affaire. He, for one, woe'd sustain 
the Administration, at least in the expression of 
opimon. He looked on the Clayton Balwer 
Treaty with abhorrence. 

Without concleding, the House, on motion, 
adjourned. 

On the 12th, Mr. Smith, of Virginia, reported 
a bill to establish a Territorie! Government for 
Nevada. 

Several bills relating to the Territories, of no 
generai importance, were passed. 

The remaiuder of the session was consumed 
in the consi¢eration of the bill to ascertain and 
settle private land claims in New Mexioo. Ad- 
journed, for want of a quoram. 

On the 13th, Mr. Paillips, of Pennsylvania, 
said that Messrs Kavanaugh and Pheips the 
members elect from the new State of Minne- 
sota, were present, and moved that they be 
sworn in. 

Tae certificates of their election were read, 
signed by Samuel Medary, Governor of Minne- 
sota, dared in December last 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, objected to the admi- 
nistration of the oaths of office. He said that 
it was known tbat the Constitution of Minne so- 
te provided for the election of three members 
by a general ticket, and he dwsited to be in- 
formed where the credentials of the thied mem- 
ber were. 

Mr. Phillips replied that these were the only 
credentials he seen. 

Mr. Sherman said that, by another provision 
of the Conatitution of Minnesota, the term of 
the Governor does not commence uatil after 
the State is admitted into the Union, and this 
was the only mode by which the House could 
ne ae the Executive officer of that State. 

t. Medary is not the Governor, but the Post- 
master at Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Milleoo, of Virginia, offered a resolution 
that the certificates and credentials of those 
claiming to be elected members from Miuneev- 
ta be referred to the Committee oa Elections, 
with instructions to inquire into and report as 
their right to be sworn in ae members of the 
House. Carried, 91 te 86. 

The question then recurred on Mr. Phillips’ 
motion, as amended, by Mr. Milleon’s substitute. 
The question was decided in the afficmative— 
yeas 108, nays 83. 

Mr. Harris, of Illinois, from the Committse 
on Elections, made a Report on the Ohie Con- 
tested Election Case, stating that four mem- 
bers were io favor of giving it to the contestant, 
(Mr. Vallandigham,) and one recommending 
that the seat be declared vacant. 

Mr. Harris gave notice that he would cali up 
the subject at an early day. 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, 
Report. . , on 

An application from 
ae 8 as « State into fhe 
vented. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to 
the consideration of Territornal business. No 
bills were passed. Adjourned. 

On the 14th, the House proceeded to the dis- 
posal of the Territorial Businese Report from 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The bill making an appropriation for the com- 
pletion of the Military Road from Astoria to 
Salem, in O pn, was uae. 

Two other bills for Roads in New Mexico 
and Wasbington Territories, were rejected. 

There being no quorum present, several ef- 
forts were made to adjourn, but they were in- 
effectual. A call of the House was then order- 
ed, and various excuses were offered for the ab- 
sentees. 

Among others, seven Pennsylvacia members 
who been dining with the President, 160- 
dered excuses for their absence; and at balf- 
past 11 o'clock the House adjourned. 
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Jaion, was pre- 





Woman’s Ricuts’ Convention.— Toere 
reem to have b+eu some queer sayings and 
doings at the Wowan’s Rights’ Convention in 
New York. In addition to the ueaal right to 
vote, &c., resolutions, tee Free Lovers advo- 
cated the right of woman to Free Love. A 
Mr. Mark Warren also complained of the tyran- 
ny of woman. He said:—‘ He spoke from 
experience when be said that he suffered great- 
ly from the tyranvical usurpation of women. 
Woman was the equal, but when women waut- 
ed to be the lords of creation they asked too 
much. [Laughter.] Let woman the true 
belp meet of man, religiously, politically and 
morally ; ‘but, oh,’ ssid he in & sorrowful tone, 
‘that will be « sad day for man when woman 
takes command, I kaow it from ead expe- 
perience.’ [Coavulaive langhter, and cries of 
‘give us your experience,’ waich lasted several 
minutes.” } 





A FATAL TwaGepy iN FRANKLIN SQUARE. 
—On Thareday, of last week, » yourg man, a 
barber, first shot a young woman with whom 
he had been —bat who sad sbandoved hits 
for anothe then shot simecif. He died 
in about half-an-hour—but the woman will pro- 
bably recover. His name was George F. L 
Goodwin, and se was from Boston, where he 
has a wife and two children, woom pe hid de- 
serted Her name was Elizabeth Marshall, 
aud ehe bad run off wits Goodwin, trom ber 
busband in Lynv, Mass. ‘The wages of «in 
is deatb.” 





Tue Frost AND SOUTHERN CROPs.—The 
papers in the South state that lees damage is 
likely to reeult from the frosts than was antici- 
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Tre Nurarce Law «xn MassaCnvusettT-s. 
—We mentioned that Chief Justice 
Shaw, eo Menseohesette, had decided, in a re- 
cent that houres for the eale of liquor, 
contrary to ths law, were nuisances, and could 
“be abated as such by any citizen. The Boeton 
Traveller, of the 10th, furnishes tte following 


© Chief of Police Willey, on Saturday night, ss 
he wae walking cow: Bridge street, East Cam- 
bridge, saw a man who wae intoxicated go into 
‘ppeer wher liquor is sold, aod kept by one 
‘on. Hating watebed the placs, and secing 
the man out eo ba‘ly intoxicated that he 
roold not get slorg without asristance, Mr. 
Willey came to the conclusion that the place 
was notsing bet a nuisarce, and concluded to 
abate it. T+ — h- eoterei said shop, and 
after ¢xamining bquors kept for sa’e, de- 
stroyed them in a workmanlike maoner. He 
next proceeded to a on the same street, 
kept by one Philip Monaban, 
four young men around the 
glasece filled with 


of 
tente. ence he went to a place k 
Glasson, where people :eeort in the uight ti 
and on the Sabbath, to epend their time, 
avd what reputaton toey may have, and 
like manner destroy; ed the contents of the vari- 
ous jugs &e. There is a ret of le in Cam- 
bridge who are peddliog out liquor even to 
schcol chilies, and the office of the Chief of 
Police is of en visited by broken-hearted wo- 
men, to ree if eometbing cannot be done to stop 
the rein which is upon them. The 
which the Chief bas adopted, is, he thinks, the 
ouly one that can be found. Prosecution after 
roeecution having failed, mainly through per- 
Jared witneeses, the Chief of Police has takens 
course in serordance with the receot decision 
of Judge Shaw. 

The Gloucester Telegraph learns that at 
Rockport « esiute of ten guns was fired io 
honor of the charge of Chief Jastice Shaw. 

The Boston Herald gives the following as 
a latest instance of putting the lew in prac- 

ee: 

“The proprietor of one of the most popular 
ber-roome in this city was considerably aston- 
ished yeste;day by a customer who nto 
the piace, took a sthf horn of brandy, and then, 
with the utmest noncsalance, smashed the tum- 
bler from which he bad drank the coun- 
ter. He was walking out in the coolest manner 
possible, w the proprietor asked him whe- 
ther be mte to pay for what he bad drank 
and what he hed smashed. The man replied, 
ome ge pea that he intended nothing of the 
kind, but w throw himself upon his legal 
hte ac illustrated in Judge Shaw's exposition 

the nuisance act! The knight of the toddy- 
stick was greatly evraged, and hinted some- 
thing about exercising bis right to kick the 
brandy smasher out doors, whereupon that in- 
dividusl left the premises without further argu- 
ment.” 





From Cauirornis.—More Goip Dtsco- 
VERIES —Tbe ste:mehip Star of the West arri- 
ved at New York on the 13th, from Aspinwall, 
bringing over $1,600,000 in gold, the California 
mails to the 20°h ult , two weeks later than the 
previous adsices. 

Forest City, in Nevada county, Califorvin, 
was entirely destroyed by fire. The news is 
not of > epecial importance. The U. 8. 
steamer Merrimac avd sloop-of-war Decatur 
remained at Pansama—ali wel). Business at 
San Francisco was dull. The mining and agri- 
cultural prommects were emicently favorable.— 
The fugitive slave case of the negro boy Archy, 
terminated finally oo the 14th of April, byCom- 
missioner George Pen Johnston renderng a de- 


gings have been discovered in Carson Valley. 
Later advices froa Lieut. Ives’s Expedition 
state thet his explorations demonstrate the na- 
Vigability of the Colorado river of the west 
the mouth of the Virgin river. The Legi 


New Grenada, nehtiy Patel. Thane 
ow Gre 8 m isa 
talk of another revolution in 

A large oumber of persons had returned to 
col atten aioe _ provisions 

m rT mining, la 

quantities of goid. They report the ~ By - 
be making from eight to Afty dollars per day. 

It is estimated that some three hundred peo- 
ple have left Vancouver's Island and the lower 
part of the Sound within the last ten days. 

The hands employed in the various mulls are 
leaving, and there is a scarcity of help at the 
present time. It is seid that about sixty have 
already left. Parties are also preparing to 
leave this place for the mines. 





Jesstr Brown aT Lucknow.—The Calcut- 
ta correspondent of the Nonconformist says :— 
‘* We have read with some surprise and amuse- 
ment that wonderful story published in the 
English papers about Jessie Brown and the 
slogan of the Highianders, in Havelock’s relief 
of Lucknow. I have been sesured by one of 
the garrieon that itis a pure invention. 1. No 
letter of the date mentioned could have reach- 
ed Coloutta when the story i eaid to have ar- 
rived. 2. There was no Jessie Brown in Lack- 
now. 3. The 75ch neither played their pipes 
nor howled out the slogan as they came in; 
they had something elee todo. 4. They never 
marched around the dinner-tab'e with their 
pipes the same evening at all. Another story 
ul the same writer is just come out, about a 

ise Jamieson, an heiress, where handsome 
lover had his eyes and cheeks blown away, sod 
who woald marry him in spite of tne deficiency. 
The fact is, tuere was no Mixes Jamieson io 
Lucknow. Probabiy this story is only a copy 
of the real fact, that when Captain Sir Thomas 
Troubridge, of the Guards, returned from the 
ge ee ns wished to free 
Miss Gurney from ement to him, 
ahe refueed the offer the orm him. The 
correspondent of the Paris Presse scems to 
have considerable powers of invention, and I 
advise you to set ail his stories down as lies.” 

It ie a little characteristic, that the above 
romaaciog is from Freoch sources, while the con- 
tradictions are by the Engtieh themselves. 





tc” A FRENCHMAN ON MILTON —Milton, 
having chosen for his theme the greatest of hu- 
man interests, has celebrated it in the widest 
spread tongue of the whole world.—Ville- 
main. 

EF” Beloved! count it one of the highest dutirs 
oa earth, te dueste faithfu ly the children of 
others, which so few and scarcely any do by 
their own.— Martin Luther. 

tc” The man who courted an investigation 
says it isn’t ha { as pleasant as courting an affec- 
tionate girl. 





NEW YORK MARKETS. 

May 15.—BREADSTUFFS—Fioar is quiet; sales 
of 8000 bbis; Wheat firm, 20,000 bush sold at 980 
for Westernred. Corn heavy; sales of 14,000 bush 
at 70c for white, and 73e740 for yellow. Pork is 
unsettled, $17.60 for Meas, and $14,25 for Prime 
Lard dull. 

COTTON—The market is dull and heavy. We 
quote as follows:— 

NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 
“=r Florida. Mobile. N. O. & Tex. 
Ordinary 04 104 10% ast 


Cox 
Fresh Shad 
Salt Shad b 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTUFFS—The dullness which we have 
noted for rome time in the Fioar market still con- 
tinues, and prices have rather favored buyers. 
the demand been limited, both for expert and 
home coprumption. The sales for shipment com- 
prise 5000 bbis at $4.50 & bbi for superfine, at 
whieh it is very Sponly offered, and $4,75e5 for ex- 
tra, including 1000 bbls of the latter on terms not 
made — The sales to the retailers and bakers 
have mn at $4,50¢4,62) for standard and good 
brands; $4,69a4 87} for extra; $5,124e5,50 f. rex- 
tra family, and $5,756 for fancy lots, Rye Flour 
and Corn Meal have been very quiet, and the sales 
limited at $3,25 & bb’. 

GRAIN—The receipts of Wheat have somewhat 
fallen of, but the market has been very dull, and 

have declined 345 @ bush Sales of 17.000 

sh Southern and Perna at 80c for inferior up to 
$1,10 for prime red, and 95¢ up to $1,25 for white. 
Rye is lower, and 4000 bash eid at 68e660. Corn 
has im fair demand, snd prices are steadily 
maintained. Sales of 54.000 bush yellow at Tle 
Tle, afloat, and 69e70c in store, including some in- 
ferior at 66@68c, and white at 64e67c. Oats have 
boen dull, and le2c lower Sales of 10.000 bush 
at 38¢¢40c for Penna, snd 37¢39¢ for Maryland 


Delaware. 

PROVISIONS—The market for most articles un- 
der this head continues st a stand still, and prices, 
which are still nearly nominal, are unsettied and 
lower. Mess Pork is quoted at $18¢18,50, and city 
Mess Beef at $17 # bbl, but we hear of no sales of 
either. Bacon and n Meats are also without 
demend, and the only sales we hear of are 150 
casks of the latter, mostly pickled Shoulders at a 
kept —— Lard is dull at 1lte12c for 

l5c for kegs Butter is quiet, with a 
small business doing in Roll at 15e16c, and solid at 
12@13c @ t%. Cheese is unchanged. Eggs are 
bringing 9c W dozen 

COTTON—The market has been dull, and with 
increased receipts and a very limited inquiry, 

tices have declined fully }eic # th. Sales of 600 

es, chiefiy Upland, at 12j@l3ic # >, cash, for 

low grade and middiing fair quality, including 
stained and samples at 12¢123c. 

BARK—There has been an incressed demand for 
Quercitron Bark, and the stock is very much re- 
duced. Sales of 100 hhds No 1, at $35 # ton. 
Tanners’ Bark is dull end sells slowly at our last 
quotations. 

BEESW AX—Has been more inquired after, and 
all the Yellow that could be had, was taken at 30¢ 
3lc ¥ , cash—now held higher. 

COAL—There is some little movement in the 
market, but business is dull for the season and 
prices rule about the same as last week, with mode- 
—e a. 
‘RUIT —Dried Apples are unchanged. 
of 10,000 ths, at Sted ae 
at 12el4c. G 

FEATHERS—Have been more inquired after, 
but there are very few offering. Sales of 3000 te 
good Western at 54@55c & tb, cash. 
HEMP—Continues quiet—there being but little 
stock here to operate in 

HIDES—Are held with much firmness, but no 
further transactions have come under our notice; 
a small invoice of Laguayra has arrived. A sale 
of _— Madras pom Patna Goat Skins at 29, 
cash. 

HOPS—Continue to meet a steady inquiry, and 

further sales of Eastern and Western have been 
made at 6e9c & I» for new crop. 
IRON—Has been very quiet. For Pig Metal 
there has been very little demand, but prices are 
steadily maintained, and we notice further sales of 
300 tons Anthracite at $22@20¢19 # ton, cash, for 
the three numbers. Nothing doing in Blooms. 
Bar an Boiler Iron sell slowly at quoted rates. 

LEAD—There is but littie stock here, and hold- 
ers are firm at the late advance 

LEATHER — Prices are steady for both Spanish 
Sole and Slaughter, and there is a good demand. 
LUMBER—Supplies continue to come forward 
liberal/y. and there has been rather more doing. 
Sales of 50,000 feet Southern Yellow Pine sap 
boards, at $12a15 # 1000 feet, as in quality: 200,- 
000 Calais Laths at $1,25@1,30, and 100,000 Pickets 
at $5,50°6 & M, for 4 and 44 fect. 

SEEDS—The receipts of Cloverseed continue 
trifling, and it is taken on arrival at $4,25¢4,37} 
¥ 64 ths. In Timotby nothing doing. Flaxseed 
is in good request at $1,55e1,60 # bus—the latter 
rate for Western. 

TALLOW—Continues in limited supply, and 
command Ifc for City Rendered. 

TOBACCO—There & been a steady demand for 
_ leaf and manufactured without change in 
prices 
WOOL—The market has been very dul]—the ad- 
vices from abroad being of = pecnliarly encourag- 
Pa character, and on some instances prices have 
fallen of le2c Y &. Sales of 40,000 hs from 270 
for pulled, up to 45 for fine. 


Sales 
¥ , and Unpared Peaches 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
Cornructzepd Wrxx tr, 
By the CATERER of the FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
Chestnut Street (above Third.) 
MEATS. 
Beef. 
Roasting rib, # B 12 al4 
irloin eteak 14 316 


10 al2 
8 all 


8 ald 
65 a75 
Slias74 
20 avs 

8 al2; 

5a9 
14 al6 


75 iat 
100 al 12 


10 al2 
25 a37 


Mutton. 
Leg, Loin, Ch 
roast and Noo 
re Lamb, whole 
hole carcase 


BD 9 ald 
6ia 8 
‘ S303; 
Ch pieces 8a 
Plates and navels 
rned 


f= fresh 
, eac 

him 

i 


ver by 
ried Beef # Bb 
Lam. 


Fore quarter # b a 
Hird do 10 
Chop 1 
Cutiet 1 
Sweetbread each 12 


ore. 
Young Pigs 
Sait and fresh Db 


Feet set 
Thee b 
Lard do loa 13 


Hama, sliced 15a 16 
Bologna sausages 16a W 
VEGETABLES, 
Lettuce # head 6 | Beets bunch 
Rhebarb # bunch 5 | Cabbage bbi 
Onton tops # bunch 1 | doh'¢ 
Radishes @ hundred | Carrots doz 
banches S't Pot's @ bas 
Asparagus & bunch | do do #@ bh 
Lima beans @ quart 12 ; Com Pot's bus 
urnaps bus &) | Onions bus 


FRUIT. 
si: 874 | Cranberries qt 
12}a 25 


$175 
Wa i2 
lila 3 
4a 8 


ore quarter 
ind do 


-) 


tb 
Calves Head each 





4a 5 
28 
Salo 
10 

@i Sal 75 
fa 8 
20a 9) 
80 


$250 
10 


Appice & bkt 
o hf pk 
POULTRY AND GAME. 

Spring Chickens | Chickens ¥ b 
fen §1 al 12 | Sqb Pig'ns pair 

Chickens ¥ pair 75 al %5 | Frogs doz 


SHELLFISH. 

sters, Absecom 
en 

o 

NMR 

NY 


» 
$7 
be 


Ter’ pia (South) doz | oO 
400 a5 
do (Ches & Del) 6 00 a8 00 
Lobsters Ib 8a 10 iv Cove M 14 00 ai 200 
lams 200 a2 50 do # bbl 1060 a15 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


28 a Sl | Mackerel 

wa 24 | Dry Ce 

11 a 13 | Sm’kd Herring 

5a 8 | Honey 

18 a Sl | Smearcase cake 
us| Halibut 


a 75 
1648 aD @& 


Refier bi) 
oll do 4a 6 
eye doz bunoh ~ 

® a 25 


2a 
6a 8 





THE STOCK MARKET. 


CoRRectrED FOR THE SatuRvay Evenine Post, 
BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER 
No. 333 Walnut Street 
The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 
on Saturday last. The market closing steady. 
’ Bid. Asked, 
Phil Ger & Nor 
2% «23% 


63 


Philaé pr ct + preferr 
“ “ pew i Pw Tinea 
© an 
Wilf sport & Elm 
Cattawissa 
CANAL 


“ 5 “ 
Cam City 6 pr ot 
Pitts 6 pr ot 
7) 7“ coupon 
All’sy City 6 pr ot 
pe County - ‘ 
All’sy co R R 6's Lehigh Nav 
Morris Consol’d 
| “* preferr 
C & Del 
4 | Umon 
| Sus & Tidewater 
BANK STOC 
North Amer 
Phila 
ar & Mec 
‘ommeroial 
N Liberty 
Mechanics 


SS SBitilil 


ce. 
Sat 


o=nat 
F 
1SSeg6 


75 
9 


ensington 
Girard 
\ W estern 
| Bonn & Mech 
ommerce 
iT 
| 


gay 

TS 

61 Tradesinan’s 
93 | City 

96: 97} | Consolidation 


se , Commonwealth 
52} Corn Exchange 


Rri ttsbur 
Me M Pitts 

674 | px ge itts 

5! | Rentucky 

44- | Northern K 
aépret 574 573 usville, Ky 

LROAD STOCK. |B 
Cam & Amboy 96 


Sch Nav ‘8 
Lebich Nav “ 
Mort - 
Ca DC 
Sue & Tid *78 ** 
Union Canal : 
Will’ms & Elmira 
m’rt 7 pr ot 
7 to 
Catawissa ** 
North P 
RAl 


“ 
let 
ad 


ers, Ky 
nion, Nash, 

‘3 T 
es Meadow SG 





Middling 12% 123 12 
Mid’ ling fair, 1° 133 13¢ 13% 


enna 42) 42) 45% Ve. 
North enna [NO Ges Lt 


as | 


.| Relief Notes 


34 | Solvent banks 





! Dorcatas'’s Poearriow.—The 
ingtoue 
u der cnt 


roecial Wasb- 
reepond-ntof the New Yora Tribuce, 
of tre Ob, «sye:—" Loe intima- 
tions thet Judge Douglas is eeeking reconcilis- 
t.on with the Administration, were pronounced 
jfalee by Judge Dougise bimec!f today He 
| affi-ms that he maintains hie postion upon 
| Kaoeas to the fullest etteot, bat at th- same 
t me be stande wr'h bis party in Tiasie on a 
platform pot ¢etc va tly oppesed to the Adm- 
Pistrotiog, thougs openly co fle to the Repub- 
bean peety.” 





A CavuTiox.—Th+ editer of the Souwter> 
Piseter sages th.t soveral instances have ben 
browgbht to hie »oies where cattle bav- died 
from eating cornetalke, that had been chewed 
| by boge. 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE CURE OF DKOPSY 
EVER EFFECTED. 
Cedarburg, Ozaukee Co., Wis , April 26, 1858. 
Dr. D. JAYNE:— 
Dear Sir—I am a stranger to 
te but cannot withhold my thanks for the great 
pefit produced by your Alterative and Sanative 
Pills he cure which I will relate has not been 
surpassed iu the history of your Medicines. A Ger- 
man l«dy, the wife of « miller in the Cedarburg 
mili*, was taken with Dropsy; the first severe at- 
tack being about a fortnight atter ber eocouchment 
The physician who attended her was called, and at 
the expiration cf two weeks, pronounced her case 
hopeless from defect in her kidneys. Another was 
obtained—this one was sanguine of curing her, but 
after two months daily attendance, his skill was 
baffled, and s third was called, but again with no 
effect. At this time, she was horribie to behold; 
her face and heai swelled to twice the natural size, 
her body as large as a barrel, and her limbs of a 
corresponding size; her tongue was ewollen and 
eaten with ulcers, preventing her from taking 
nourishment except it was given in a teaspoon. 
This is but a feeble description of her appearance 
My wife visited her, and, although expecting to sce 
her as described, the sight of the sufferer was such 
that she had to retire, and did not recover from 
the shock for several days. At this stage she was 
apparently hovering between life and death; for 
three days ber husband was constantly with her, 
expecting a dissolution every moment. Although 
chided by the physicians, [ recommended your 
Alterative; one bottle was txken with benefit, 
and this induced them to continue. After ta- 
king three bottles, the swellings of the heat 
and face began to abate; when six bottles had 
been used, the swelling of her person gradual- 
ly reduced, and blotches appeared on her face, 
arms and legs; when one dozen bottles had 
been taken, it brought out on her legs lumps as 
large as a pigeon’s egg, which broke and die- 
charged a watery humor, and at twenty-eight bot- 
tles the disease appeared to be nearly eradicated, 
and the husband desired to discontinue the Altera- 
tive, on account of the expense ; they continued to 
give it but only in small doses, when she again com- 
menced swelling, as if the disease had resumed its 
full vigor, and aoubts were entertained about e* 
fecting a cure. ba | became discouraged and 
gave upall hope. I however persuaded them to 
give full doses, and to try a week or two longer, 
which they did and the disease was again subdued. 
The medicine was continued until forty-six bottles 
were taken, together with sixteen boxes of the 
Sanative Pills. And now, under the favor of a 
Divine Providence, she is able to attend to her 
household duties, and shows as healthy an ap- 
as in youth. I have thus narrated the 
Onest [AOls Mx the Public good, and after express- 
ing to you the heartfelt thanks ef the Oue your 
mene i restored to health, = 
remain, yours, res , 

. - JOHN DAY. 

M. E. Local Preacher. 


Cedarburg, Wis., April 26, 1858. 
DR. D. JAYNE & SON: 

Gentlemen—I can 
substantiate all the facts contained in the above 
certificate. The physician who attended the per- 
son previous to the use of the Alterative, informed 
me that hereafter he would cheerfully recommend 
your medicine in cases of this kind. 

Yours, respectfully, 
WM. VOJENITZ, Agent. 
The Alterative is prepared only by Dr. D. Jarxu 
& Son, Philadelphia, and is for sale by their agents 
throughout the country. my 22-2t 


NOTHING IS 80 BECOMING to a man or wo- 
man as a eoft, luxuriant head of hair Itis the 
crowning adornment of humanity. But alas! how 
soon it is lest, and with it all beauty, unless 
nourished and invigorated by some chemical pre- 
paration, for which nothing has yet been discover- 
ed equal te Prof. Wood’s Preparatien. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations, as 
several are already in the market, called by dif- 
ferent names. Use none unless the words (Profes- 
sor Wood's Hair Restorative, Depot St. Louis, Mo., 
and New York), are blownin the bottle. Sold by 
all Druggists and Patent Medicine dealers, also by 
all Fancy and Toilet Gocds dealers in the United 
States and Canadas. 





A PLEASANT TRAVELLING COMPANION, 
and one that no traveller should be without, is 
PERRY DAVip’ PAIN KILLER A sudden at- 
tack of diarrhowa, dysentery, or cbelera morbus can 
be effectualiy and instantaneously relieved by it. 
It is equally effectual in curing sealds, burns, &c. 
Sold everywhere. 





WE HAVE GOOD REASON TO BELIEVE 
that in nine cases out of ten, coughs, colds and 
all bronchial irritations, however severe, “> 
eured by the use of Wistar’s Baleam of Wild 
Cherry. A single trial will prove this 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired Gen- 
tleman having been restored to health in afew 
days, after many years of nervous suffering, wili 
rend (free) to assist others, a copy ef the prescrip- 
tion and a supply of the remedy, on receiving & 
stamped envelope bearing the applicant’s address. 
Direct the Rev. Joan M. Daenaut, 186 Fulton 
Street, Brooklya, N. Y. apl7-8t 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


Correcrep ror tas Sarurnpay Evexine Post, 


By WITHEKS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
‘ No. 39 South Third Street. 
Philadelphia, May 15, 1858: 
AFIA. Groraia. 
+ dis a — banks 1) dis 
1} to 5 dis UTH WA. 
$ dis | Solvent ae 1} dis’ 
New Jsnsey. ALABAMA. 
Solvent bks par to ¢ dis | Solvent banks 1 to 5 dis 
DeLawars. Mississipri. 
Solvent bks par to ¢ dis 
MARYLARD. 
Baltimore + dis 
Solvent banks # to } dis 
New Yong. 
Solvent bks par to é dis 
Mainz. 

Solvent banks é dis 
New Hampsures. 
Solvent banks + dis 
Vermorr. 
Solvent banks + dis 
CornEcricoT. 
Solvent banks + dis 
Mass acCHussrrs. 

Solvent banks 
Ruops [sLaxpD. 
Solvent banks 4 dis 
Viner. 
1 dis 


Disrnict or CoLUMBIA. 
Selvent banks + dis 
Norra Carozixa. 
Solvent banks 23 dis 








PEXNSYLY 
Solvent banks 
New banks - 


—_—_— ll 


A LADY 

WHO HAS BEEN CURED OF GREAT NER- 
VOUS DEBILITY, after many yeors of misery, 
desires to m . ke known to all fellow-sufferers the rure 
means of relief, Addrise enelosing st«mp to pay 
return Mre. MARY E DEWITT. Boston, 
Mass., and prescription will be sent, free, by 
next post. my1-8t 


MARRIAGES. 














notices mutt always be acoom- 


pea ip omneemte Tan 
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On the 8th instant, by the Rev. A.A Willitte, 
Mr Omanuas E Surrer, to Mise Lazziz L daugh- 
ter of Wm. Rorer, both o’ th.s of 

On the 9th instant. the Rev. J. H. Kennard, 
Mr. Tasopornaza Caxorazas, of Bristol, to Miss 
MarzrA Hrsas, of thie city 

O- the 27th ultimo, by the Rev. Newton Heston. 
0.B Gavsz, M 1 of _N. J. to Sarum 
A. Mites. of Yhiladelphia. 

On the 221 ultimo, by the Rev. Chas. A. Smith. 
Mr. Jacop Guizt, Jr to Miss Anza E. Comman, 
beh of tude otty. 

On the 10th t, by the Rev. Dr.G. B. Hare, 
Capt. Rarmagt Vexas, of New York. to Lrpua 8 

of Sam). : . of Philadelphia. 

On the 6th ultimo, by the Rev. John Coleman, 
Mr Epwis D. McArrave, of this city, to Miss 
Mary C. Baooxs, of New York. 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. V Gray, Mr. 
Ismagt J. Comwatt, to Hertry Perrrsoax, of 
Lewes, Del. 

On the 31 instant, by the Rev. J. R Anderson, 
Mr. CHALKLEY MaDapas, to Miss Sanaz B. Lover, 
both of Gloucester county, N J 


DEATHS. 














A Notices of Deathe mest always be acoom- 
pacied by a responsible name. 








In Salisbury, N. C.,. on the 24th ultimo, Mr 
Horace H. Baarp, aged about 50 year: 
On the 11th instant, Sanam Duswap, aged 79 
On tbe 10th instant, Mrs. E:izazers Brown. 
On the 10th instant, Mre Ass ix, d 22. 
On the 11th instant, Mr. Tsomas E McKuster, 
aged “4 years. 
On the 11th instant, Mrs. Harniet Keisp, aged 
22 years. 
On the llth instant, Mr. Jassm Jackson, aged 
40 years. 
n the Sth instant, Carmarinsg, wife of Mr. John 
Barron, aged 26 years. 
Oa the Sth instant, Mary Evizaseta, wife of 
Daniel Stokes, aged 26 yrare. 
On the 6th instant, Mre. Mary Guapr, aged 80 
an the 9th instant, Mr. Epwarp Porcs, aged 
ears. 


n the 8th instant, Mrs. Mary Teuriemas, aged 
om. 

n the 10th instant, Ronaxy, wife of Wm. Holl- 
hock, aged 25 years 
On the 9th instant, James McBrips, aged 34. 


On the 10th instant, Cuaries Frayxxe., from 
France, aged 67 yeers. 


On the 10th instant, Mre. Many Baannan, aged 
65 years. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRAT¥D 


FAMILY SEWENG MACHINES, 


730 Cecstaut St., Philadelphia, 
i8 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 











(a These Machines are now justly admitted to 
be the best in use for Family sewing, making a new, 
strong, and elastic stitch, which will nor rip, even 
if every fourth stitch be cut. Circulars sent on ap- 
plication by letter. Agents wanted. my8-13t 


{ MUSICAL BOXES 


LARGE gp A hf pe 

zor te ,00. They can be sent safely by express 
an 

Y adapted to enliven a sick cham 





An article well 

ber and a cheerful companion for the psrior. 

FARR & THOMPSON, 

Importers of Watches, Musical Boxes, &c., &c., 
324 Chestnut 8t., below Fourth 
Philadelphia. 


mh2T-eow7t 


GOLD PENS REPOINTED. Price 
60 Cents. Inclose the Pen in a letter with 
cash or postage stamps; it will soon be returned as 

as new 


I have in my over a thousand letters, 
like the one below, which have come to me unsolici- 


ted :— ; 

Rochester, Feb. 14, 1856. 
Dear Sir :—Yours with Pen came to hand in due 
time. The Pen is all right. I like it much better 
than before. Your ob’t serv’t, 

W. J. Sropparp. 


D. ELLIOTT, 
Syracuse, New York. 


OHN 0. MEAD & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 
SILVER PLATED WARE 
OF RICHEST PATTERNS, 
Equal in Finish and Style 
TO SOLID BILVER, 
Nerth-East Cerner Ninth and Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. myl1-13¢ 


FREE. 


A PRESENT FOR EVERY MAN AND 
WOMAN IN THE UNITED STATES. 

I shall issue a small work, in a few days, enti- 
tled, “HOPE ON, HOPE EVER,’ in which 
I shall give a perfect history of myself and family, 
which I think will permanently settle the question 
in rd to the identity of DR. H. JAMES, of 
No. 19 Grand Street, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
and which will forever silence the numerous slan- 
ders of the press. In this litte werk I intend to 
give all my views and experience ia the treatment 
of CONSUMPTION. I do not charge one cent 
for the work, but p'ace it free of postage and price 
into the hands of every person that sends for it. 

Address DR. H. JAMES, 
No. 19 Grand 8t., Jerzey City, 

New Jersey. 





Address 
feb6-26t 








It 








$50 a Month, and all Expenses Paid. 


an 0eee ee wae. Rape and 
Coun’ States, engage a respec- 
ole had camp Galinsn, which the above ts 
pss For full 

H. MONNEIT & CO. corner of Broome 
and Mercer Streets, | apn doe heap — Sys 
postage stamp to prepay postage. myl-tt 


OW TO MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY. 
A to either sex - Easy, Genteel, Honor- 

able, and no Humbug. For perticulars, send stamp 

te “ AGENCY,’’ Harmony, RB. I. my 22-6 


BOOK AGENTS! 


WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valu- 
able Family Works, at Low PRICES, WITH INTH- 
RRSTING CONTENTS, —_ Superbly Colored wr 
For circulars, with rereenee, apply, 

live East, to HENRY HOWE, 103 Nassau 8 'R. 
+f 


Y.; if you live West, the same, 111 Main St., 
otnnati. mal 














$1: 50 ph pay mem + bow, 














> For address 
my 22-2 BE. 8. RICH, Brasher Falls, N. ¥. 


ee 


7. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty-@ve cents a Hine for the first insertion 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 
Double column Ad~srtisemente—One dollar a line 

for every insertion. 


Ee Payment is required in advance. 


eens niente 


SIXTEEN YRARS 


WILDS OF AFRICA. 
1,000 AGENTS WANTED, 


To sell DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS AND 
EXPLORATIONS during « residence of Sixteen 
Years in the Wilds of Africa. This is a work of 
Thrilling Adventures and Hair-breadth oe 
among savage beasts and more sa men 
Livingstone was alone and unaided by any white 
man, travelling with African among 
different tribes aod nations, all st to him, 
and many of them hostile, and altogether forming 
the most astonishing book of travels the world has 
ever seen. All our A acknowledge it is the 
most salable book published The most liberal 
commission made to Agents. in small or large 
quantities. For particulars, address 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Copies sent by mail, free, on receipt of the 

price, $1,25. 














CAUTION. . 
The attention of the Publisher has been call- 
ed to spurious editions of this work, put forth as 
‘‘ Narratives of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in Afri- 
ea.’ Ours is the only cheap American Edition 
of this great work published, and contains all the 
important matter of the English Edition which is 
sold at $6; for the truth of this assertion, we refer 


———— 
S 


NEW BOOK 
NEW EDITIONS, 


FROM THE PRESS oF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co. 





LILY WHITE, A Romance—By a f 
win, of Alsbomt’ Tok thoes ewer God 


Ill 
HISTORY OF MINNESOTA —From its 
anes tae the French and oo 
Duffield Neill, Seoretary of the Meznessia Bile 
torical Society. 1 vol. Sve. 


IV. 
GRAY, A Romance.—By Hon. Jere. 
1 vol. I2mo 
- v. 
ANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPRY. oad 
teur Practice. By Geo. B ss 


VI. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL scrgne—®7 © 
C. Carey. 
VIL. 


TEXAS; HER RESOURCES 14D HY), 
LIC MEN.—By J De Coiw¥*r. Iy'g oo. 


J. B. LIgeInes 
my15-3t petty ct, Ppriladelphia 


CHARLES QeHORD & SON, 


ie TERS of Philetqlor ia, 
THE LEADKre ot Fashions of Hats for Gentle- 
offer Twelve tastes may be suited. Every variety 
men. they’s and Misses’ Leghorn and Straw Hats 
o€ CDiins trimmed in the most tasteful manner. 


= STANG 


, 


pn PUB 











to the following notices from some of the most re- 
spectable journals in the country : 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
It abounds in descriptions of strap’, country 


derful scenes, among a ple an?. toge 
entirely new to the civilized wae: andl altoge. 


ther we regard it as one one ' 
tag tethe ‘st year. The work 


ed within the . 

is well printed and hog any Mectented ; and 
one thing which we tbo shove all others, is the 
the value of this which it is published is sufi- 

; Prices it within the reach of all 
ciently low to. Democrat, Paterson, N. J 
classes of ree*™ : y Jog 
It is emr*tically an edition for the people ; and, 

dging @™ the rapid sale with which it is meet- 
je os fully appreciated by them —Ciristian 
Foetan, Boston. 

she subjects treated of are new and “75 and 
tte adeep bold upon popular feeling. The book 
is having » great run, and will be read by every 
reading man, woman and child, in this, as well as 
other lands —Ashtabula (Ohio) Telegraph. 

The work is finely illustrated, well printed, and 
firmly bound, thus answering, in ee respect, the 
demand for a popular and cheao edition of the 
“Journeys and fnearehes in South Africa.’’ Those 
of our readers who would have a delightful book 
for reading at any hour, will not be disappointed in 
this work —United States Journal 
We commend this book to the perasal of all our 
friends.— Philadelphia City Item 
That this work ts a work of merit, is proved by 
the war waged on it by the various publishers, who 
ave raised the cry of ‘‘spurtous edition,”’ hoping 
this false alarm would draw off the public attention 
from the cheap edition of J. W. Bradley, of Phila- 
delphia; but we rather guess that those who want 
to obtain this excellent work know their own in- 
terests well enough to get not only the cheapest edi- 
tion yet published, but at the same time all the 
important f.cts of the narrative, which, in the 
English edition, is sold for six dollars.—Temper- 
ance Monitor, Aurora, Ill. 
This is a valuable work for the general reader, 
upin beautiful style. A special interest is 
given to this volame the addition of valuable 
‘‘ Historical Notices Discoveries in Africa.’’ 
Alt er, it would be difficult to name any work 
which would more completely meet the _—— 
taste of our dey. Those of our friends who have 
rused ‘‘our’’ copy very highly of it.— Fort 
ward Inst. Monthly. 

It forms a solid 12mo. of 440 pages, is given in 
Dr. Livingstone’s own words, thus sustaining all the 
interest which attaches to his wonderful story. 
The work is finely illustrated, well printed, firmly 
bound, and will answer the d for a popular 
and cheap edition of the ‘‘ Journeys and Researches 
in South Afriea.’’—Constitution, Erie, Pa. 

This interesting work should be in the hands of 
every one. Its interesting pages of adventures 
are full of instruction and amusement. Ten thou- 
sand copies, it is stated, have been sold in one 
month.—Auburn American. 

With truth we can say, that seldom is presented to 
the reading public a work containing such a vast 
amount of solid instruction as the one in question. 
The volume is handsomely illustrated, and pre 
sents that unique ap of exterior for which 
Mr. Bradley’s publications are noted.—amily 
Magazine. 

Dr. Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in 
South Africa appear to great advan’ in this edi- 
tion, which is undoubtedly the edition most ac- 
ceeptable to the reader who reads for practical in- 
struction and amusement.—Saturday Post. 

Itisarich and valuab'e book for the general 
reader; and the admirable style in which the pub- 
lisher has issued it, will commend it to the favor of 
thousands.— Christian Observer. 

We cannot name thirty-two chapters which are 
likely to beguile time enlarge the scope of re- 
fleotion more pleasantly, and at the same time more 
satisfactorily, than these Livi ne adventures. 
A =— value is given to volume, by the 
addition of ‘‘ Historical Notices of Discove: in 
Africa,’’ and taken altogether it would be difficult 
to name any publication which more completely 
meets the ry taste of our time for reading 
matier, which is strange, new, the scene laid in 
far-off countries, which touches the feelings and 
increases our stock of useful knowledge.— New 
Yorker. 

The edition of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, pub- 
lished by J. W Bradley, is just what it purports to 
be. Like all of Mr. Bradley’s publicat‘ons, it is 
excellently gotten up —Tioga Agitator, Pa. 


ANTED, IMMEDIATELY—-LOCAL 

AND TRAVELLING AGENTS, in a busi- 

ness which is sure to pay from $20 to $28 per 
week. Particulars free to all whe inclose a stam 

or three cent piece for return » and addres 

my22-12t S. M. MYRICK & CU., Lynn, Mase. 


ROOFLAND’S 
BALSAMIC CORDIAL. 


A preparation for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Consumption, §c., compounded on strictly scien- 
tific principles, of ingredients hitherto unknown to 
the American public. It will cure diseases arising 
from colds in a remarkably short time. Read the 
following, and give it a trial : 

PuILAPELPuts, Feb. 16, 1858. 
Da. C. M. Jacxsox : 
Sim :—I had for sometime been suffering under 
a severe cold, having pains through my whole syt- 
tem, sore throat, and hoarseness, when I was re- 
commended to try “HOOFLAND’S BALSAMIC 
CORDIAL.’’ I accordingty procared # bottle, and 
am happy to state that one-half of it completely 
cured me. I now unbesitatingly recommend it to 
my friends, who may be similarly afflicted, and 
deem it no more than justice to bear this public 
testimony te its virtues. 
Respectfully yours, Exzavon McHenry, 
Tenth Street, above Coates. 


Eyr For ssle by the Proprietors, DR. C. M. 
JACKSON & CO., 418 Arch Street, above Fourth, 
Philadelphia, and by Druggists and Medicine 


and won- 

















Dealers everywhere. mbhl3-3m 


ve facilities in getting up Plain Hate 
f A I 





PALMER’S PATENT LE@. 


THIS AMERIC INVENTION 
eTANDS ALLED, 

both in this country and in E . It 

is worn by 1,200 persons, and with most 

success. in 


HI 


Palace. 
Pamphlets, giving full Information, sent to 
a B. FRANK PALMER. 
0- . S76 Chestant St., Phileda. 


N OFFER TO THE LADIES TO 
SUIT THE TIMES.—-THE LADIES’ 
VISITOR, pubiished monthly in the city of New 
York, is the Chea * Paper im the 
Werld! Each number contains an Original Story, 
the Monthly Fashions, Receipts for the House- 
r, with other interesting matter. Price for 
e , Fifty Cents a year; but as we wish 

to put it the hands of million, we offer to 
lady who will procure subscribers for it, to 
collect of each subscriber 35 cents, and retain one 
for her services. In this man- 

will ot the paper at half the 
advertised rates, and the lady can make from $2 


: three 





sinee we commenced the 
u this time 
lves handsome- 
is so low almost 











OTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 
AN OLD NURBE FOR CHILDREN .—Don't 
fail to procure MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. It has 
no equal on earth. No mother who has ever tried 
Mrs. Winslow's Syrup for Children will 
ever consent to let her child through the dis- 
tressing and critical period of teething without the 
aid of this invaluable preparation. If life and 
health can be estim.ted by dollars and cents it is 
worth its weight in gold. 

It not only relieves the child from pain, but in- 
vigorates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, 
and gives tone and vigor to the whole system 

It will almost instantly relieve griping in the 
bowels, and overcome convulsions, which, if not 
speedily remedied, end in death. 

We believe it the best and surest remedy in the 
world, in all cases of Dysentery and Diarrhea in 
Children, whether it arises from teething or from 
af other cause. 

illions of bottles are sold every year in the 
United States. It is an old and well-tried remedy. 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
None ponies unless the fao-simile of 
oviris & PERKINS, New York, is on the 
ou 


ox Bold by Draggista throughout the = a 





EAD, ALL YE THAT ARE FOND 
e Ft ING.—I will send for $1 a Se- 











CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Is free from unpleasant taste, and three times the 
ee ame 

A LD’S F. end FOUR 
FIRST PREMIUM SILVER MEDAL3 
bave been awarded best in the m»r- 
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other's glazes, ] nodded slightly, my fresh ac 
quaintasce imitating « bow as he jerked out: 

“Mornin” mighty pleasant day, ‘Squire.” 

* Yoo, it is rather pleasant.” 

“Some of a horse, thet o’ yourn.” 

I &4 not reply, bat Imctcad scanned my 
neighbor's beast closely. His eye detected the 
‘erutiny. 

“J guess he'll do, won't he 1” 

* should judge eo,” I replied, no little 

amuse 4+ my fellow traveller's manner; “I 

belorgs to you.” 

He PtChred his I'ps, balf closing his eyes at 
pate, -| tin, them jerked his head hastily to 

pa ag.be Brasged to squesee ont, 

' Bong pause. 
Mende e na til Uhnow soho owes it,” and 

Evdently the man ",'° laugh. 
thought tre reader's humt"™5 fom af TS 
could not forbear remarking alae"™™* bat 

* That is a little singular.” 

The giggle died away, the grimace 1. 
fro: = 








DOUG t TERROL T. 


From the proof sheets of the little volume to 
be published in a few days by Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields, we print a few of the scattered wit- 
ticiems collected during the last twenty years 
from the conversations and writings of Dougias 
Jerrold : 

The Charitable @lon.—He was 20 good he 
would pour roée-water over a toad. 

Jehan Bull —An attempt to return to the Mid- 
die Ages is trying to make John Bull grow little 
again inte John Calf. 

A Careless Housemaid.—-That girl would 
break the Bank of England if she pat her hand 
upon it. 

Damp Sheets.—To think that two or three 
yards of damp fiax should so knock down the 
tmasjesty of man! 

Wemen's Love.—Strange is the love of wo- 
man! it's Whe one’s beard—the closer one 
cuts it the stronger it growe—and both 


Wholesale and Retail.— Wholesales don't mix 
with retails. Raw wool doesn’t speak to half 
peany ball of worsted ; tallow in the cask looks 
down upon sixes to the pound, and pig iron 
turns up its nose at terpenny nails. 

A Taste of Marriage —A gentleman de 
scribed to Jerrold the bride of a mutual friend. 
“Why, be is six foot high, and she is the 
shortest woman I ever saw. What taste, ch?” 

“ Ay,” Jerrold replied, “ and only a taste!” 

Ugly Tredes.—The ugliest of trades have 
their moments of pleasure. Now, if I were a 
grave-digger, or even a hangman, there are some 
people I could work for with a great deal of en- 





“Not if you knew the ball of it. You area 
new comer, I take it, stranger.” 

“No, I am not,” I answered drily. 

* No offence, Squire; come from the East?” 

“ Yes.” 

My companion blew his nose vigorously, 
patted his horse om the neck, and then placed 
a fresh quid of the weed between his lantern 
jaws. 

“Wall, about thie bers; it is mine, end it 
ain't mine; leastways, I'm not sartin yot. It 
would take a Philadelphia lawyer to decide on 
it; that’s so, even 30.” 

And here my companien assumed a medita- 
tive manner, working his jaws freely. I deemed 
it best to give him his own time to explain him- 
self. After riding a half mile in silence, he 
broke out with— 

“Mach acquainted harcabout ?”’ 

“ Vory slightly.” 

“ P*r’aps you belong to St. Peter's river, or 
to below?” 

I shook my bead, and once more he came 
back to the ownership of the herse. 

“Wall, about this yer hess; I'll bet gou 
pever heard of sech an ides as this hose trade, 
bat, maybe, you could guess where I come 
from ?”’ 

“From Connecticat 1” 

“No! from Verment. I'm an ont an out 
Yankeo— name's Treadwell—p'r’aps you've 
heard of Governor Treadwell that used to 
be—; he’s my father’s uncle, you see. Some- 
how a poor cuss baia’t no chances there—at 
least, J used to think so—so one day I pulled 
up stakes and perambalated out here to Min- 
nesota; thought I'd make my fortin’, sertin, 
and I mean to do it, some day. You see, 
Major, when I come to that place over there, 
(pointing significantly towards Saint Paul,) I 
hadn't more than a shilling left; the rascals 
a'most took the clothes off my beck. Now, I 
don’t mind telling yew all about it, cause yew 
don’t know Jerusha, nor the rest on ‘em. You 
see, afore I Jeft home, I used to beau Jorusha 
round to parties considerably, just to keep my 
hand ia, you know. Jerushs, she kinder got 
stuck after mo, but laws! J wasn’t the least 
mite after her. There was a pooty nice gal 
lived near him, called Susan Pepperill, and so 
I divided my attentions, acted unpartial, you 
understand; but the first thiog I knew, Jeru- 
sha moved away with her folks, and ef you 
believe it, stranger, that was the first time I 
ever knew Jerusha was worth a dollar. Come 
to find out, she owned five hundred. That 
riled me, and to aggravate it, Sasan took up 
with another feller, and laughed in my face. 
So I never asked anything about Jerusha, but 
come out here. I jest worked here one month, 
when I met—who do you suppose ?” 

“ Jerusha 1” 

“Ne! you're out; "twas her aunt—an’ laws! 
ef we didn't laugh! Of course I had to go 
right along with her, aad on the road I found 
out that Jerasha’s uncle owned three hundred 
acres, with forty broke in. You'd orter see 
Jeorusha emilia’ at me. Tne old folks wanted 
me in the family right along, and I seen that 
they stili kept drawin’ me on, sorter kinder. 
But Jerusha ain't no beauty, nohow, an’ she's 
pretty tart, too, so I didn’t let on that I knew 
what they were up to. Now, this hoss belongs 
to, or once belonged to, Jerusha; (she’s got a 
yoke of oxen, end a cow, and two pair of 
geese, besides, the only geese I ever seen in 
the Territory,) and she has a hundred dollars 
laid away to buy another, so I concluded to— 
marry her. 

“Her an’ the old folks beard me talk about 
lookin’ over the country, an’ so after a long 
talk, saye she one day, ‘Steve, that hoes is 
worth a bundred and eighty dollars, cash, any 
day; now you want to look about you. Take 
the hoes, Steve, pack off to Stillwater, Pree- 
cott, Ocsola, and them places; take yor time, 
tew. The hose is your'n to keep or swap, of 
you kaow what you're about; but mind, Steve, 
of you own the hoss, I own you.’ Her porsize- 
ly identical language, Mr. » what may yer 
mame be?” 

“ Smith, John Smith.” 


“ Hor exact word, Mr. Smith, an’ of I claim 
this, (patting his horse gently,) Jerusha claims 
me, wn’ cam prove it by the old folks, to say 
nothin’ about a piece of paper I signed just about 
this time yesterday '” 

“Well, of course, you will marry her,” I 
ventared to remark, as I strove in vain to con- 
trol my mescles. 

“ Oh, sartinly, sartinly! only I'll be hanged ef 
l know who'll own the hess. Howeomever, 
Ill beep the critter, (thet’s your wey, Mr. 
Smith; good-day!) I'm bound to keep the 
critter.” 

Acd Mr. Treadwel! parted from me, mutter- 
ing, “ I'U keep the critter.” 





joyment. 

An Actor's Wiae— Do you know,” said a 
™- 4 to Jerrold, “that Jones has left the 
stage 4.4 turned wine merchant!” “Oh, 
yes," Jes 14 replied; “and I'm told that his 
rag Ags stage is better than his whine 

The Philanthrops. _errold hated the cant 
of philanthropy, and Vued whenever he wee 
called a philanthropist in bik On ene. com 
sion, when he found himeci. deseribed. be 
exclaimed, “ Zounds! it tempts to kill a 
child to get rid of the reputation.” 

Picking Up Character.—Jerrold m, 
Bann one day in Jermyn street. Bum, atop- 
ped Jerrold, and said—“‘ What! I su 
you're strolling about, picking up character.- 

Jerrold—“ Well, not exactly; but there's 
plenty lost hereabouts.” 

Pig and Pork.—When my lady sees master 
pig munching and wallowing in a ditch, she 
ourls her nose and lifts her shoulders at his nas- 
tiness. And lo! when the same pig’s leg, fra- 
grant with sage and patriarchal onions, smokes 
upon the board, the same lady sendeth her plate 
three times. 

A Suggestive Present.—Jerrold and a com- 
pany of literary friends were out in the coun- 
try, rambling over commons and down lanes. 
In the course of their walk they stopped to no- 
tice the gambols of an ass’s foal. There was 
a very sentimental poet among the baby 
ass's admirers, who grew eloquent as Sterne 
over ite shaggy coat. At last the poet vowed 
that he should like to send the little thing as a 
present to his mother. “Do,” Jerrold re- 
plied, ‘‘ and tie a piece of paper round its neck, 
bearing this motto—‘ When this you see, re 
member me.’” 





EAGLE THE First—By Alfred Tennyson. 
He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun, in lonely lands, 

Ringed with the asure world he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunder-bolt he falls. 


EaGLe YE Seconp—By G. Whillikins. 
With hooked ciaws he clasps ye fence, 
Close by ye henroost ; gasing thence 
He spies a mice, what’s got no sense. 
Ye mice beneath can’t well see him ; 
He watcheth from his lofty limb, 
Then jumpeth down and grabbeth him. 
P. 8.—The difference, though only faint, 
"Twixt that and this I now will paint : 
His eagle’s wild, my eagle ain’t. 
BuSsINESS IS Bustness.—-“ Good-morning, 
Mr. Perkins. Have you some excellent mu 
lasses 1”’ 
“No, mam. Our excellent mulaeses are all 
out, but we have some {old St. Flamingo, some 
New Orleans, some West Engine, and a sort of 
mulasees which is made from maple sugar, and 
which we call seeryup.” 
“ Want to know, Mr. Perkins, if this seeryup 
is acterly made from maple sugar ?” 
“I pledge you my word of honor, Mrs. Horn- 
by. that it is acterly made from the ginuine 
bird's-eye maple sugar.” 
“Then, Mr. Perkins, I shall not interroga- 
tory any more, but without further circumloct- 
tion proceed to purchase half-a-pound of the 
seoryup.” 
“ Beg pardon, Mrs. Hornby, we den’t sell it 
by weight, but by measure.“ 
“Oh, by measure? then I will take half a 
yard.” 
[Evident sensation throughout the institu- 
tion. } 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR's HuNTING DiaRY.— 
A correspondent of the Northera Ensign says a 
book is shortly to be published by Colonel 
Rawlinson, upon further discoveries he has 
made. He found Nebuchadnezzar’s hunting 
diary, with notes, and here a portrait of his 
dogs, sketched by his name under it. He men- 
tions in it having been ill, and whilst he was 
delirious he thought he had been out to graze 
like the beasts of the field. Is not this a won- 
derful corroboration of Scripture? Rawlinson 
eleo found a pot of preserves, in an excellent 
state, and gave tome to the Queen to taste.— 
How little Nebuchadnezzar’s cook dreamed, 
when making them, that twenty-five centuries 
after, the Queen of England would eat some of 
the identice! preserves that figured at her mas 
ter’s table | 





ti” Francis, Duke of Laxembourg, was a 
celebrated French general, and much deformed. 
His uniform success, when contending with 
William III., of England, rendered him an 
object of jealousy to that prince, who once, in 
the bitterness of his heart, called him “ hump 
back.” “What does be know of my back?” 
ssid the marshal, “ he never saw it.” 
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RESULT OF ALLOWING LADIES TO WITNESS RAREY’S HORSE 
TAMING EXHIBITIONS. 





dreadfal !” 


Mrs. BLaycu.—“I assure you, my love, he is completely under my control. He never 
talks now of such a thing as going to his club, or dining at Greenwich with his bachelor 
friends, and he will read to me while I work for the hour together.” 

Mrs. CaTHERINE.—“Ob, I must certainly learn the art, for my Augustus is really 


—London Punch. 








A Hist ror Louts Napo.eon.—It is a sin- 
gular fact, that only nine years before the first 
Revolution, and when no power on earth could 
have saved the institutions of the country, the 
government was so ignorant of the real state of 
affairs, and so confident that it could quell the 
spirit which its own despotiem had raised, that 


Alfred | 8 proposal was made by an officer of the Crown 


to do away with all the publishers, and not 
allow any books to be printed except those 
which iseued from a press paid, appointed, and 
“entrolied by the executive magistrate. This 
MOR“-ous proposition, if carried into effect, 
would of nye have invested the king with all 
the influence wich literature can command; it 


would Lave been a ‘ata! to the national intel- 
lect as the other mess.cgg were to national 


liberty; and it would have .onsummated the 
run of France, either by reducing its greatest 
men to complete silence, or else by 

them into mere advocates of those opuions 
which the government might wish to propagate. 
— Buckle's “ History of Civilization.” 





THe Royal ToL_-GaTHERER.—“The man 
who stopped the king” was a cognomen given 
to Robert Sleath, toll-taker st the turnpike- 
gate, at Worcester, when King George the 
Third, in the summer of 1788, visited Bishop 
Hurd, at Hartlebury. Sleath resolutely resist 
ed the passing of any one of the king's retinue 
without payment of the toll, and was constant- 
ly afterwards reeognized by that sppellation. 
He died in Birmingham, in Novenber, 1805, 
when hie death occasioned the following im- 
prompta :— 

On Wednesday last, old Rebert Sieath, 

Pass’d thro’ the Turnpike gate of Death ; 

To him, Death would no toll abate, 

Who stopped the king at Wor’ster-gate. 


Useful Receipts. 


Liquip GLue—For all purposes where 
it will not come in contact with water, this 
glue may be used with safety. To prepare 
it, take glue of good quality and dissolve it 
in as small a quantity of hot water as pos- 
sible; then, while yet hot, remove it from 
the fire aod dilute it to the proper degree of 
thinnees by adding alcohol, after which it should 
be bottled and the mouth of the bottle kept 
covered with a piece of India rubber, or any 
thing else that will exclude the air. Alcohol 
will preeerve glue made in this way for many 
years, keeping it from putrefaction in summer 
and from freezing in winter. In cold weather 
it needs only a little warming to make it ready 
for use. This convenient article has been in 
uss in England for many years, bat never has 
been exteasively known in this country. 

PAINT WITH SINGULAR PRESERVATIVE 
QUALITIES —By subjecting eight parte, by 
weight, of linseed oi] and one part of sulpbur to 
a temperature of 298 deg., in an iron vessel, a 
species of paint, possessing singular preeerva- 
tive qualities, is produced. Applied to the sur- 
face of a building, with a brush, it effectually 
keeps out air and moisture, prevents deposits of 
soot and dirt, and preeerves the beauty of the 
stone, wood, or brickwork to which it is ap 
plied. —Staffordshire Advertiser. 

Harp WATER.—The follewing extract from 
“Stephees’s Book of the Farm,” may perbaps 
be useful :—‘‘ If the hardness is caused by gyp- 
sum, a little pearlash or soda, (carbonate of 
potash, or carbonate of soda) will remove it; 
and the lime of the water will also be pre cipita- 
ted with the carbonic acid of the pearl-ash or 
soda.” 

TAR AND GRAVEL WALKS.—Place the gravel 
in a pile avd pour on as much tar as will mix 
with it. Ne beiling is necessary. Five or six 
inches of this composition will be needed to 
make a good walk. We have never known it 
to be injured by frost.—Rural New Yorker. 
Grup In SHEEP.—Make a common elder 
equirt-syringe, lay the sheep upon its back, aod 
inject about two tablespoonfulls into each ne 
tril, of a decoction of strong tobacco juice, and 
you will find it the best and safest remedy.— 
Ohie Cultivater. 

To Wasn Corrox STockmtes.—Lay 
them in cold water at night; next dsy boil 
them in a copper with some toda and soap; 
stir them well about, and they will become 
quite clean without any rubbing; rinse them 
well in cold water, and bleach them; when 
nearly dry, draw them smooth, folding them 
straight over the instep. Place them under a 
heavy weight, or iron them. 




















Agricultural. 


TO ASCERTAIN THE WEIGHT OF 
LIVE CATTLB. 








Experienced drovers and butchers are in the 
habit of buying cattle, estimating their weight 
on foot. From long observation and practice 
the7 are enabled to come very nearly to the ac- 
tual weight of an animal; but many of them 
would be most apt to err, if at alJ, on the right 
side; while the less experienced farmer always 
stands the greatest chance to get the worst of 
the bargain. To such we would recommend 
the following rule to ascertain the weight of 
cattle, which is said to approach very nearly 
the truth, in most cases. The proof of this to 
the satiefaction of any farmer, is easily deter- 
mined at moet of the annual fairs, where scales 
are erected, and at numerous other pointe in 
the country. 

RuLE —Take a etring, put it around the 
breast, stand square just behind the shoulder 
blade, measure on a rule the feet and inches 
the animal is in circumference ; this is called 
the girth; then, with the string, measure from 
the bone of the tail which plumbs the line with 
the hinder part of the buttock; direct the line 


along the back to the fore part of the shoulder 
blade, take the dimension on the foot rule as 


before, which is the length; and work the 
figures in the following manner; Girth of the 
animal, say 6 feet 4 inches, length 5 feet 3 
inches, which multiplied together makes 31 
square superficial feet, and that multiplied by 
23 (the number of pounds allowed to each 
superficial foot, of cattle messuring less than 
seven and more than five feet in girth,) makes 
713 pounds. When the animal measures lees 
than nine and more than seven feet in girth, 31 
is the number of pounds to each superficial 
foot. Again, suppose a pig or any small beast 
should measure 2 feet in girth, and 2 along the 
back, which feet in girth and 2 along the back 
multiplied together, makes 4 square feet, that 
multiplied by eleven, the number of pounds al- 
lowed to each square foot, of cattle measuring 
less than three feet in girth, makes 44 pounds. 
Again, suppose a calf, a sheep, &c., should 
measure 4 feet 6 inches in girth, and 3 feat 9 
inches in length. which multiplied together 
make 154 square feet; that muliplied by 16, the 
number of pounds allowed to cattle measuring 
less than 5 feet and more than 3 in girth, makes 
265 pounds. The dimensions of girth and 
length of horned cattle, sheep, calves and hogs, 
may be exactly taken in this way, 4s it is all 
that is necessary for any computation, or any 
valuation of stock, and will answer exactly to 
the four quarters, sinking the offal. The rule 
is so simple that any man with a bit of chalk 
can work it out. Much is often lost to farmers 
by mere guesse-work in the weight of their 
stock, and thie plain rule is well worth their 
attention —Valley Farmer. 





PROTECTION OF Horses AGAIssT FiLies — 
A recent number of the Irish Farmers’ Ga- 
zette, says that if » horse, previous to being 
taken out of the stable, be well sponged with 
a decoction of laurel leaves about the head, 
loins, &c , it would be a preventive to his being 
stung and annoyed with horee-flies The de- 
coction is made by boiling the leaves in water 
for a considerable time. The more leaves are 
used in proportion to the water, the better it 
will be. The decoction should be carefully put 
away, a6 it is highly poisoaous. While writing 
the above, our attention is also directed toa 
statement in a recent uumber of the Moniteur 
a’ Agriculture of Paris, which reminds its 
readers that M. de Serre the famous French 
agriculturist, made the discovery that a decoo 
tion of the leaves of the walnut tree, applied to 
horses and other animals as a wesb, will be 
found a complete protection ageinst the sting of 
insects. Try bota. 





CHURNING MiLk.—A Connecticut dairyman 
(A. H. Byington, of Norwalk, ) thiaks that more, 
sweeter and better butter is produced by 
eburning all milk, than by churniug tae cream 
alone, as is usually practiced in New England. 
And “the buttermilk,” he says, “ churned from 
milk just turned, is better for promoting the 
growth of hogs or even calves, than skimmed 
sweet milk.” This, from careful observation, 
be regards asa settid fact. and if so, worthy 
the attention of farmers. Will our dairying 
subscribers who have experimented, give us 
their views on the subject'—Country Gentle 








SHEEP WASHING. 


The follewing, taken from the Ohio Farmer, 
explains, in a practiosl manner, why sheep 
should be washed, and why shelter should be 
afforded them from long continued rain storms: 

The “ ph'losophy” of a thing is the reason 
why itis so. One who understands why a thing 
is so, will be likely to do the work connected 
with it better than if be were ignorant of its 
theory. Now, in regard to washing sheep, 
many persons doubtless suppose that the water 
acts simply to dissolve the dirt in the fleece, and 
by ite mechanical action to separate it from the 
fibre. This it does, to be sure, and this would 
be a sufficient reason for washing the sheep, if 
the water did nothing else. But this is really 
the smallest part of what good sheep-washing 
does. You have perbaps noticed, on the finer- 
wooled sheep especially, a yellow exudation 
near the ekin. You will see it nearly ell over 
good sheep, but most on the breast and shoul- 
ders. Now this is a secretion frem the glands 
of the shin, and serves, it is supposed, an im- 
portant purpose in refining the fibre, and in 
protecting the animal. But the fact about it 
which has most to do with sheep-washing, is 
the following: This yellow gum, called Yolk, 
from its reeemblance to the yolk of an egg. is 
largely composed of potash and oil. It is, in 
short, a sort of naturally formed soap, which, 
when the sheep is plunged inte the water, is 
dissolved, and acts as a powerful cleanser of 
the whole fleece. It is as if fine soap had been 
intimately mixed with it down to the very skin, 
just before washing the sheep. The owner of 
sheep who keeps this fact in mind, will see the 
importance of several things, which we will 
mention. 1. He will do well to wet the sheep 
and let them stand a little while before be 
washes them thoroughly. This will allow the 
soap of the yolk to act freely. 2. If be can 
wash his sheep in clear, soft water, this will be 
better than hard water. 3. He will fiod it 
good for this, as well as for other reasons, to 
wait till the weatber and water are mild, for 
the soap acts beiter thus than if the water is 
very cold. 4 He will see the importance of 
sheltering the flock from long snd severe rains. 
Theee dissolve the yolk, and lower the quality 
of the wool, besides chilling and weakening the 
sheep *hemselves. 





To Prevent Foxes Kitiise Lamas.—I 
take a red woolen flannel string, say three 
quartere of an inch wide satarate it with sal- 
pbur ard greases. give it a slack twist, and tie it 
around the lamb’s neck. Thus I serve the 
whole, and turn them out until shearing, when 
I take the strings all off. By this simple mode 
I have saved hundreds of dollars, and have 
never lost a lamb when I have practiced it. 

In communicating the above to you about 
shearing time, (1856,) I stated that I had tried 
the remedy, and that I believed it had thus far 
proved perfectly effectual. 

I would now say that at “shearing (that 
year) I took the strings all of,” put some sal- 
phur and grease on each lamb, and yet, not- 
withstanding this precaution, (which is similar 
to the “never failing” remedy of “A Wool 
Grower,”) the foxes afterward took, as I think, 
sixteen of the above lambs, and thosz, too, 
which were strong and healthy. 

Let soacon I ticd strings on noarly overy 
lamb, and let them remain until about the lst 
of eptember, and think that I did not lose one 
by the foxes, aithough they were about the lots 
asusval. At shearing time I feared that the 
strings would become too tight, and we length- 
ened out a few of them, but I now think there 
is no need of it, if they are tied quite loose at 
first—D. G. WiLLiAMs, East Dorset, Vt., in 
Country Gentleman. 





How To Cure GAPES IN CHICKENS.—I 
think I have foun a certain and at the same 
time a simple and safe cure for the little chick. 
The Gapes are nothing more than a emall col- 
lection of Red Worms which inhabit the Wind 
Pipe, about the size of a pin; they collect into 
& knot, which finally suffocates the chicken aad 
it dies. Now all that is necessary, is to re 
move these Worwe and all is right. The usual 
remedies such as Black and Red Pepper, Mus- 
tard, Turpentine, Oul, &c., can dono good, as 
they cannot reach the Wind Pipe where the 
trouble ts. 

My plan is simply to take s small quill and 
divest it of the feathery part, except « smail 
baneh at the tip end which I cut short, then tie 
a thread to this end, catch the chicken, open its 
mouth, insert the quill in ite Wind Pipe, and 
giving it a few turns, the thread forms a circle 
round the quill, when it can be withdrawa and 
is sure to bring the Worms with it. I have 
used it in a hundred of cases and never known 
it to fail once, but it cured immediately. It is 
very simple at lesst, and costs only a little 
time and patience.—Correspondent of Ohio 
Farmer. 





ANECDOTES OF SHELLEY.—Aa old shop- 
keeper, a grocer, living near to the poet’s resi- 
dence, remembered him, and “ hoped his chil- 
dren did not take after him, for he was a very 
bad mas ;” but on being interrogated as to the 
poet’s bad actions, he explained that Shelley 
had not been guilty of any bad actions that he 
knew of—ono the ccutrary he was uncommonly 
good to the poor—but then he did not believe 
in the devil! The grocer’s wife aso bore tes- 
timony to Shelley's waot of orthodoxy in this 
respect. The poet had christened his boat the 
Vaga, and she related, with much apparent 
satisfaction, how a wag had on one occasion 
added the letters bond” to the pame painted 
on the stern, remarking—*“ Mr. Shelley was 
not offended; he only laughed; for you see he 
did not believe in the devil, and so he thought 
there could te rothing wrong ”"— Middleton's 
Life of Shelley. 





Sel 
A MaGyNanrmovus HusBaxp.—Not long since, 


a widow, one of those whom we are in tre ba 
bit of calling well preserved, by the nawe of 
Madame R , yielding to the ardent solici- 
tations of one of the young literary mer of 
Paris, married him. On returning from the 
church aod the ma;or’s office, the lady took her 
husband aside, and said, *‘ Pardon me, my dear, 
for I have deceived you!” “In what?’ ssid 
the young man of letters, much troubled. “I 
told you that I had two hundred thousand 
france, and—.” ‘Well, and you have not? 
Never mind; it’s all the same tome.” “No, 
that is not it canis I bave two millioos'” 
The husband forgave her. 





The Riddler. 





— 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE BATORDAY EVENING POST. 
I am composed of 27 letters. ; 
My 2, 18, 6, 6, 5, 26, 21, 16, was a President of the 
United Btates. 
My 3, 1, 2, 18, 11, 18, 19, 19, 15, 14, was « brave 
and daring spirit of 1775. 
My 4, 6, 18, 14, 9, 25, was a very welcome ally to 
the United States. 
My 22, 3, 19, 7, 10, 14, was @ Signer of the Deolaga- 
tion of Independence. 
My 17, %, 15, 16, 12, 21, 22, was the scene of splen- 
did military manwuvres. 
My 23, 24, 25, 3, 11, 15, was a general in the rebel 
army. 
My 27, 8, 20, 19, 18, 5, 6, was an American general. 
My 5, 24, 15, 3, is a lake in the United States. 
My 19, 21, 23, 18, 11, was an Indian brave, a friead 
to the pale faces. 
My whole was a very marked and noted event in 
American History. FRANE. 
Athalia, 0. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING POST. 


I am composed of 52 letters. 
My 3, 11, 49, 20, 32, 16, 50, 6, 22, is a county fn 
Pennsylvania. 
My 45, 8, 10, 8, 24, 41, 42, is a county in Vermont. 
My 10, 3, 24, 46, 13, 51, is a county in California. 
My 37, 23, 19, 11, 15, 48, 9, is a county in Lowa. 
My 28, 32, 14, 40, 52, is a county in Missouri. 
My 52, 36, 3, 21, is a county in California 
My 17, 35, 25, 29, 11, 31, 3, 30, 16, is a county in 
Missouri 
My 50, 2, 43, 38, 3, 23, is a county in Utah 
My 46, 4, 33, 23, 20, 18, 26, is a county in Alabama. 
My 33, 32, 5, 32, 12, 22, 27, is a county in Texas. 
My 34, 40, 16, 7, 1, 47, is a parish in Louisiana. 
My 12, 44, 50, 29, 38, 9, 39, 21, 12, 42, is a county 
in Tennessee. 
My whole is what we all should do. 
Cannonsburg, Mich. oe 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENiNG POST. 


I am composed of 25 letters. 
My 7, 1, 21, 17, 11, is a favorite an!mal. 
My 4, 20, 17, 7, 8, 14, 10, costs many persons more 
than they earn. 
My 9, 5, 18, 25, is one of the productions of a farm. 
My 2, 8, 22, 16, is an indisponsable article. 
My 13, 1, 23, is used by tobacco growers. 
My 7, 16, 10, 6, is kept by neagly all farmers. 
My 2, 20, 15,12, is sometimes rough but always 
ready. 
My 19, 24, 14, 6, 18, often vexes the farmers. 
My 3, 5, 25, 13, is a particular name for a domestic 
animal. 
My 17, 20, 2, 5, 12, is a food composed of raw herbs. 
My whole are in East Hempfield Township, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. PLOUGH BOY. 
Landsville. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The soldier stands in the door of his tent, 
In my Arst with a heavy heart, 

For he thinks of bis wife, his children and home, 
From which he was foreed to part. 


To gain my second he left his home, 
(Will he ever see it more 7) 
His little ones play on the cottage porch, 
And my whole climbs over the door. 
MARA. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
A modest litt'e thing, 
To pluck thy stem at morn ; 
Alas! my frst can sting, 
‘* There’s none without a thorn.’’ 


Should you an hungered be, 
As I have reckoned, 


And eat, you’ll plainly seo, 
You’d have done my second. 


Tis said the damsel fair, 
Has from my first oft stolen, 
Her blushing cheeks so rare, 
To crown my whole in. 
CINROS. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


My Arst’s a kind of conveyance, 
Very convenient for our race ; 
1 My second’s a personal prenoun, 
In the possessive case. 


My whole is one of the colors, 
And many it handsome eail ; 

Without it our good painters 
Could hardly do at all. 


Clinton Co. J. M. B., Jr. 





ANAGRAMS 
On Names of Counties in the United States. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A burn. Wet rats. 
A mat. O no, Sam. 
A hut. Oats. 

A den. 


Lebanon, Tenn. BOB WHITE. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVAXING POST. 
There are two circles whose diameters are ag to 
2to 3; if the larger circle be described with its 
centre on the circumference of the smaller circle, 
it will cut off just one acre more from the smaller cir-' 
cle than the smaller circle would cut off from the 
larger circle if it was desoribed with its centre on 
the circumference of the largereircle. Required 


the radii of the circles? 
Venango Co., Pa. ARTEMAS MARTIN. 





CONUNDRUMS. 

ce" What isthe difference between s man who 
disturbs your evening meditations by bawling 
oysters, and the one who breaks your morning 
slumbers by yelling mack-reel? Ans.—One is ac- 
tuated by a shell-fish motive, the other by a sell-fish 
one. 

ka Why is it easy to break into an old man’s 
house’ Ans.—Because his gait is broken and his 
locks are few. 

ty” What is worse than raining cats and dogs? 
Ans.—Hailing cabs ang omnibuses! ! 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 

ACROSTICAL ENIGMA— Nassau Hall, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA— 
This is the Last of Earth—I am Content. MIBS- 
CELLANEOUS ENIGMA—Honesty is the bes: 
policy. CHARADE—Comet. CHARADE—Fer- 
nando Noronha, (Fern-and-0-Nor-on-ba). ANA- 
GRAMS—Mendocino, Malabar, Charlies, Fairwea- 
ther, St George, Foulweather, Gregory, Fiattery, 
Delos Reyes, Sable ARITHMETICAL QUES- 
TION—720 feet. 
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